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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 

THE PANJAB, AFGHANISTAN, &c. 
welsin the Panjab, Afghanistan, and Turkistan, to 
Balk, Bokhara, and Herat, §c. By Mohan Lal, 
Esq, Knight of the Persian Order of the Lion 
and Sun; lately attached to the Mission at Ka- 
bul. 8vo, pp. 528. London, W. H. Allen and Co. 
uis volume involves a good deal of individual 


nemoir, and refers very much, in ap Eastern sort 


way, to the personal doings and position of the 
uthor, Some of the East Indian press has most 
seremoniously and bitterly assailed him, denying 
istervices, and, in short, describing him as a mere 
ontading and impudent adventurer. Such 
might call for a defence; and it seems 
1 ible to read the work now before us 
ithout feeling that he has made out a good case 
or himself, besides bringing forward the concurrent 
estimony in his favour of many living witnesses of 
he most unimpeachable character, who might con- 
radict him if he asserted any thing false. Whether 
ahometan. or Hindu, or having only one wife 
half-a-dozen, is little to the purpose; bot that 
is not the impostor represented in. the-.news- 
pers to which we have alluded, is, we thiak, very 
plearly demonstrated. 

The Indian press, indeed, we may observa, en 
passant, is of the unrestrained libertine order and 
often disregards the bounds which limit its an 
brethren, We are inclined to attribute some of 
the evils and losses of the war on the Sutlej to its 
revelations andremarks, The military intelligence, 
in particular, which it publishes so minutely and 
so regularly, must have been of essential service to 
the Sikh leaders, conveying intelligence of the 
force and station of every regiment in the service. 
How important such information must be to an 
toemy, and how useless for any other object, need 
Hot be pointed out, and we are rather surprised 
that any government should allow the publication of 
statements 80 likely to injure. the dearest interests 

oftheempire. But this by the way; and we turn 
over the leaves of Moban Lal’s book, only premis- 
ing farther of that gentleman that we have met 
him in society, and found him to be a very well-in- 
formed and agreeable person, combining Oriental 
vith English manners, and evincing in everyrespect 
theadvantages of good breeding, a knowledge of 
the world, and a right feeling for the usages not only 
ofcivilised but of highly polished life. 

‘Patt of his present journal was kept during 
his travels with Sir Alexander Burnes in Turk- 
Man, and published in India; for which reason, 
swell as in consideration of our having had the 
more perfect version of that lamented traveller 
limself, we forbear from entering upon its details. 
the Afghanistan affairs and disasters are promised 
i another work, and only slightly touched on here. 
We are told, however : 

In the mean time, affairs in Kabul afforded no 
Promise of ah undisturbed peace, and this induced 
Sir W, Macnaghten and Sir A. Burnes to reply to 
rd *pplication for leave, that I could not be spared 
Dar a (1840). After the surrender of the Amir, 

t Mobammed Khan, there was much heavy 

on my bands in translating the numerous 

rear ey which we discovered relating to the 
On nig intrigues of the different chiefs against us. 
it Kat 2d November, 1841, an outbreak took place 
Sek ul. My house, Capt. Johnson’s, and that of 
rhy Burnes, were attacked and plundered first 
ae and Sir Alexander was murdered. I was 
by the ig and wouldhave been cut to 

5 | “ey 





pieces, had the good Nawab Mohammed Zaman 
Khan not saved me, and conducted me himself to 
the Persian quarters, Chamdaul, where I remained 
unmolested for a long period. For the safety of 
my person, and the comforts I enjoyed in the house 
of my hospitable friends, Khan Shirin Khan and 
Sultan Mohammed Khan, I am deeply indebted to 
them, as well as to Nayab Shereef; and Mir Abu 
Talib Ali Reza Khan, Captain Johnson’s gomashtah 
in the commissariat, called upon me several times, 
and offered me his services, while the Envoy was 
alive. He lent me 5000 rupees, for public ex- 
penses, which were repaid to him by Sir W. Mac- 
naghten. While under the protection of my host, 
I was frequently in the greatest danger, when 
Aminullah Khan, and other rebel chiefs, came 
with armed men, and insisted upon the Persians 
delivering me to them; but as long as the chiefs 
were divided, and each of them considered himself 
to be the principal, I was secure, and I contrived 
to negotiate with the chiefs, and to correspond with 
Sir George Pollock. 

“On the 22d of June, 1842, when Mohammed 
Akbar had subdued all the chiefs, he kept Khan 
Shirin Khan, and sent Mirza Imam Vardi to seize 
me at his house. The party rushed in, but having 
been forewarned of their intention, I wrote a line 
with a pencil on a piece of paper to convey infor- 
mation to the government of my being apprehended, 
and begging Sir George Pollock to advance upon 
Kabul immediately. Mohammed Akbar tortured 
me, and extorted money from me, which was after- 
wards repaid tome by Lord Ellenborough. I suf- 
fered most dreadfully while I was in the charge of 
Mulla Jalal. However, encouraged by the approba- 
tion I received from the Governor-General’s letters, 
as well as those of Sir George Pollock, Sir Richmond 
Shakespear, and Major Macgregor, after the as- 
sassination of the Envoy, I strove the more to 
carry on negotiations with the various chiefs for 
the release of tlie prisoners ; and for this purpose 
I continued my correspondence with them secretly. 
Through the favour of Divine Providence, I was 
never detected, though a prisoner and always sus- 
pected. While I was rendering these services to 
the state, none of the British prisoners, excepting 
poor Capt. John Conolly, Capt. Drummond, Capt. 
Mackenzie, and Major Pottinger, had the slightest 
notion of my proceedings. In fact, I never boasted 
of what I was doing, nor stated a word of it to any 
of them, as it would have availed me nothing, while 
great secrecy was necessary on every point. My 
sole object was to render service to the British 
State, which has acknowledged and rewarded my 
services. When I succeeded in my negotiations with 
Salah Mohammed Khan for the liberation of the 
English prisoners, I contrived my own escape from 
the prison of Mohammed Akbar Khan, and took 
up my quarters under the Afshar fort, supported 
by a large body of Persian cavalry. Akbar was 
routed, and compelled to fly into Turkistan by 
Ghorband.”’ 

We may note, that the Indian newspapers before 
mentioned have utterly denied the truth of these 
facts, and especially of the latter, connected with 
the release of the Evglish captives. But Mohan 
Lal reasserts the claim, and says, ‘ Our liberation 
was accomplished through the manifest interposi- 
tion of Divine Providence, which made my humble 
negotiation successful, and suddenly changed the 
disposition of the chief man of our guard in our 
favour.” 

A memoir of the author, by Mr. Trevelyan® 


* Originally published in India, 1834, 








of the Treasury, gives a pleasant account of his 
parentage, early years, education, and employ- 
ments in the East, beginning, as youth must do, 
in humble capacities. The chief event is thus re- 
lated : 

“ Not to mention minor instances, Mohan Jal 
was honoured with the particular notice of Abbas 
Mirza, the late lamented prince royal of Persia. 
On the great day of Id-ul-Fatar, all the nobles of 
his court came to pay their respects to his highness, 
who was graciously pleased to summon Mohan Lal, 
by special invitation, to witness the pageant. When 
the first ceremonies had been brought to a close, 
and the nobles, after presenting their offerings, had 
taken their places in the darbar, his highness turned 
towards Mohan Lal, and asked him, as he had seen 
both, whether Ranjit Singl’s court could vie in 
magnificence with what he now saw before him, or 
whether the Sikh army could compare in discipline 
and courage with his highness’s sirbaz? To this 
Mohan Lal modestly, but firmly, replied, that Ma- 
harajah Ranjit Singh’s darbar-tent was made of 
Kashmir shawls, and that even the floor was com- 
posed of the same costly material; and as for his 
army, if Sardar Hari Singh (Ranjit’s commander- 
in-chief on the Afghan frontier) were to cross the 
Indus, his highness would soon be glad to make good 
his retreat to his original government in Tabriz. 
The terms in which this reply was conceived, and 
the tone of voice in which it was delivered, were so 
indicative of frankness, that no idea of an impro- 
priety having been committed occurred to anybody ; 
yet the free expression of opinion was a thing so 
unheard-of at the Persian court, that the entire 
audience stood waiting in silent expectation for his 
highness’s reply. This was not long delayed, and, 
as nearly as the recollection of our informant 
serves, it was as follows :—' Wonderful, wonderful !’ 
said Abbas Mirza, drawing the attention of the court 
towards Mohan Lal; ‘see the effect of English edu- 
cation!’ and, after a short pause, he continued— 
‘ How inscrutable are the decrees of Providence, 
which has conferred so much power on a kafir! 
(infidel); but if Ali, the Lion of God, favour us, we 
will yet plant our standard in Kashmir, and dress 
all our surbazes in shawl pantaloons.’ On his 
departure from Mashad, Mohan Lal was distin- 
guished by his royal highness by the gift of the 
order of the Lion and Sun; and since the pre- 
mature decease of that truly noble prince, this 
mark of his good opinion has acquired additional 
value.” 

The volume traverses a vast extent of coun- 
tries, — Delhi, Peshawer, Kabul, Balk, Bokhara, 
Mashad, Herat, Candahar, &c. &c.,—in various 
missions; and a map, with the routes of the most 
remarkable parts, as well as a portrait of the au- 
thor, bring the whole as visible as possibly before 
the eye and mind of the reader. Throughout there 
is a considerable display of that Eastern flattery 
which Sam Slick has denominated soft sodder in 
another hemisphere ; and the whole is rather strictly 
a journal of incidents that occurred from place to 
place, and of the length and circumstances of jour- 
neys than what could be, in a broader sense, called 
travels. There are nevertheless many interesting 
anecdotes of people of mark in these regions, and 
briefdescriptions not destitute of worth in literary, 
geographical, and topographical points of view. We 
could have desired more of the present seat of war; 
but there is hardly enough to justify the title-page 
of the book. The East India Company have, it is 
stated, pensioned the author; and our Queen, as well 
as the King of Prussia, have honourably received 
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> and ary dental remark of Tzetzes. Commenting upon the 
word Tursis employed by Lycophron, he gives it 













































































aend WE the sense of a wall; and derives it from the name 
f the . of the Turseni, because they were the reputed first 
their ¢ builders of a wall. Schol. in Lycoph. Alex. ver. 
e prine 1209. Tursis, however, whence the Latin Turris, 
inless | is not a wall, but a tower: and instead of the radical 
ited in Mae Tur or Tor being derived from Turseni, the precise 
+ beginniamm opposite is the truth; for the primitive word Tur 
he retina catered inta the composition of the word Turseni, 
culous aime because the Cuthic Raseni of Nimrod were con- 
as the H cerned in building the first tower, even that of 
lated) inp Babel, after the deluge. 
Domina “3, Porsenna, like Tarchon, seems to have been 
ry was thyme? regal title, rather than a proper name: and as 
a8 its qf the latter part of it marks the emigration from 
cewise th Resen, so the former part of it indicates the sub- 
ies in cei sequent dominance of the Rasenic shepherd-kings 
1d Resen: in Ezypts I take Porsenna to be Prah- Rasena, that 
ity, Gen is, the Prah or Pharaoh of the Raseni. Perhaps 1 
for both needscarcely observe, that Phrah or Prah, denoting 
g- place o the Sun, and expressed Pharoah purely by maso- 
them why etic punctuation, was the standing title of the 
nicia, aaj Rayptian sovereigns to whatever dynasty they 
ay wel b might belong. Ma 
TF appela “4, On the other hand, 7uges, the mysterious 
divine lawgiver of the Turseni, connects them with 
custome their brethren the Philistim and Pheenicians, and 
Raseni y carries them back to their intermediate settlement 
is name! on the shores of the Erythréan Gulf or (as Justin 
reage and calls it) Assyrian Lake. Tages is Dag- Esa or The 
fore they God Dagon: and he coincides with the Odacon or 
ghly pro Oannes, who emerged from the waters of the Ery- 
tle be thréan Sea, and delivered to the Cuthim of Babel 
re, app their lavs and ordinances.” : 
1d, when Again: “Gnosticism, in strictness of speech, 
ted from was not so much a Christian heresy, as an attempt, 
en over. under a pretence of superior gnosis or knowledge, 
of them to engraft upon Christianity, with its vile practical 
tations, abominations, the echeme of apostate theology, ori- 
Tuscany ginally concocted at Babel, and thence carried to 
leaden every part of the globe in one or other of its two 
ro Reten grand divisions Buddhism and Ionism. This was 
of emi. the plan of Simon Magus. He gave himself out to 
est, just be the Great Filial Power of God, who had been 
itle was promised in the beginning, and who, after repeated 
Pelasgus, incarnations in Noah and Ham and Cush and Nim- 
es, Tur. rod, was then incarnate in himself: while, as he 
ra time thus claimed to be the Son or the transmigrating 
of theit Berber, so, with horrible impiety, he declared his 
pressed harlot Seléne or Barbero to be the Holy Ghost; 
r-Resen working, probably, upon the rabbinical notion that 
Nobles, the Spirit, as the Intelligence of God, is female, 
d of the and thence is the universal Jmma or Mother. Intel- 
ld per- ligentia Divina, que est Spiritus Sanctus, vocatur 
he two Mater (Imma) in Zohar. Joseph de Voisin Bur- 
orthy of degal Observ. in Raymund. Martin. Pug. Fid. par. 
ursenus iti dist, i, c. 4. p. 500. 
of Her. “Satur is the god whom the Latins called Sa- 
Hera: turnus, and whom the Pheenicians venerated under 
3, 1249, the name of Afoloch. He was reported to have de- 
united Youred his children; whence, I suppose, the horrible 
12 lire devotement of infants by fire was deemed his most 
| high- apptopriate sacrifice. That he was Noah, there 
ith mi- can be no reasonable doubt: for Noah, through the 
- of the agency of the deluge, devoured all mankind; said 
nifestly to be his children, because he himself was deemed 
of Ture tobe transmigratively the same person as Adam. 
Tursen, Three, however, of his sons survived: and- hence 
archon he was reported to be the father of a triple off- 
f anti- spring, among whom he divided the whole world. 
Etru. 's Worship seems to: have been brought into 
er that Etruria by the Pallic Turseni, who, in company 
ice the with some of their brethren the Pheenicians, emi- 
quins) stated from Egypt: and his character, as the de- 
oth as Youring Moloch, is emphatically exhibited by his 
ifex (a Etruscan title of Tina or Fire. thence Ovid makes 
en the Janus account for the ancient veneration of the 
ing aa ship which appeared on the reverse of the coin 
sacer- that displayed his own two-headed effigies, by say- 
Strab, ie that Saturn, after he had performed a won- 
she is erful Voyage round the world, sailed in a ship to 





the mouth of the: Tuscan river, Ovid. Fast, i. 
‘246, Satur and his sacred ship are the same 





as Osiris and Isis, or as Thammuz and Astoreth: 
and Janus himself, locking with his aged face to 
the old world, and with his young face to the new 
world, is, by the éheocrasia, the same as Satur. 

“ Satur is one of those barbaric names which we 
are admonished not to change: It is clearly Ori- 
ental: for it is identical with the Satyaur of the 
Hindoos, and with the Seatur of the Asx or Goths. 
Virgil, though he has marred’ the history, has led 
us to the true import of the word. Ile tells us 
that Saturn, on his arrival in Italy, conferred upon 
a part of the country the name of Latium, because 
he had there lain hid from the rebellious arms of 
Jupiter, Eneid. viii. 319-323. The real con- 
cealment of Noah was in the Ark, that famous 
floating island of the blessed, which ultimately be- 
came fixed by its adherence to the other: reputed 
island of the blessed, the sea-encircled, top of Ara- 
rat or Olympus. From this circumstance of his 
concealment, he was called Satur, or The Hidden 
One: for, in the primeval Hebrew or Chaldee, 
which had a close affinity to the Phcenician, the 
verb savar signifies fo hide. It is worthy of note, 
that, as the ultimate fixture of the sacred floating 
island appears in the Greek legend of Delos, so 
here again, in the appellation of Leto or Latona, we 
still encounter the idea of concealment. 1 strongly 
suspect that, at the bottom, Latinus himself, the 
ancient fabled king of Latium, is, like Janus, the 
same person as Satur: for the word Latin is purely 





quish my belief, itself founded upon argument, 
that here Ham was an ufoffending person. 

“ However, while I am on the additional topic 
of general character to which the learned gentleman 
has invited me, I may be‘allowed to introduce a 
few remarks derived from our sole authentic source 
of information. Bad as the’cliaracter of Ham may 
possibly have become after the deluge (though, in 
truth, we know nothing abont the matter), it is 
difficult to believe that, Lefore the deluge, and even 
during the deluge, he was the impious and depraved 
and hardened individual that the author of Nimrod 
would make him. This writer asserts, and re- 
quires us, on his assertion, to believe, that Ham 
received certain nefarious orgies from the three 
sons of the Cainite Lamech; and that he delibe- 
rately introduced them into the postdiluvian world 
for the purpose of making the restored world as 
corrupt as the destroyed world. Where did he 
get his information? I suppose he has been ran- 
sacking the legends of the church and the wild 
fabrications of heresy; from which, with sundry 
improvements of his own, and various embellish~- 
ments derived from Paganism and Rabbinism, he 
has built. up, to be received by us as indubitable 
truth, his very singular romance. bd ® * 

“* All that we know about these three persons is: 
that, respectively, and so far forth innocently for 
any thing récorded to the contrary, they were, a 
scenite breeder of cattle, a skilful musician, and an 


a translation of the word Satur, each alike denoting | ingenious artisan in brass and iron, And analo- 


The Hidden One.” 


| 


gously, all that we know about Ham is, that he was 


Proceeding onward, the author contends that | one of the three sons of Noah; that, as a member 
the Mexicans, the ancient inhabitants of Yucatan, of the sole faithful family upon earth, he was, with 


and other people of Central America, are Phceni- 
cians; and for the Negro race, he thinks it pro- 


| 


its other members, preserved in the ark; that al- 
though he beheld his father in an unseemly posi- 


bable “that, in the first instance, the colouring | tion, no curse was laid upon him; and that his de- 
fluid of the negro was a disease inflicted upon some | scendants, save in the line of the accursed Canaan, 


remote progenitor or some collective body of pro- 


} 


were the eminently prosperous founders of great 


genitors; the symptom of the disease subsequently | empires, and, so far from being servants of their 
remaining, when the disease itself had been re-| brethren, have rather in all ages been their lords. 


moved.”’ 


Under such circumstances, what right has the au- 


Mr. Faber criticises several modern writers,— | thor of Nimrod to prefer the present accusation 


such as Sir W. Betham, Mrs. Gray, Mr. Jones, &c. 


either against Ham or against the three sons of 


&c. ; but seems to reserve his weightiest arguments | Lamech ?”’ 


for the author of Nimrod, of whose work and learn- 
ing the Literary Gazette spoke in terms of much 
eulogy. Him he combats @ /’outrance both respect- 
ing Cain and Lamech ; and also in regard to Ham, 
his reasoning about whom he charges the author 
of Nimrod with int:mperately misrepresenting. On 
this subject he says: 

“ My whole train of argument, repeated in the 
second of these dissertations, ran, as its necessity 
required, upon the sole question, Whether Ham 
did or did not morally offend as respects the charge 
which is commonly brought against him? And 
my conclusion was, that, on ¢hat point at least, he 
was innocent; his son Canaan being the sole mo- 


| 


| 


These quotations will suffice to indicate the na- 
ture of this singular book; much of which we ac- 
knowledge is above our comprehension, and not a 
little insufficiently demonstrated for our belief. It 
is nevertheless a production of great curiosity and 
immense learning. 





MRS. CHILD'S AMERICAN LETTERS. 

Letters from New York. Second Series. By L. . 
Maria Child. Pp. 287. London, Wiley and 
Putnam; New York, Francis and Co. 

THERE is a great variety of matter in these pages, 

and so miscellaneous that to classify it according 

to any order is out of the question. Mrs. Child is 


rally offending person, and thence, most justly and | a popular writer, and religion, politics, education, 


consistently, being the sole person laid under a 
penally prophetic curse. 


romance, history, passing events,—in short, every 
thing, and any thing else besides, seem to come 


“ With respect to my pronouncing Ham a righte- | with like facility under her pen. _In these Letters, 


ous person, | most assuredly have done no. such 
thing. If I had, I should have fallen into the 
besetting fault of our ingenious author, that of 
assertion without authority. We know nothing 
certain about the matter either one way or the 
other. Scripture is profoundly silent on the sub- 
ject; and it is dangerous to rest the broad assertion 
of Ham’s desperate wickedness, as the author of 
Nimrod does, either upon apocryphal tales or upon 
the vagueness of gentile fables, when the confound- 
ing together the father and the son was such a very 
easy result from mythic tradition. So far, indeed, 
as mere probability is concerned, I think it likely 
enough that Ham was a less truly religious cha- 
racter than either of his brothers; but be this as 
it may, his righteousness or his unrichteousness was 
a point wholly irrelevant to the matter in hand. 
The question solely respected the quality of a par- 
ticular act: and our author, exhibiting a scarcely 
pardonable IJgnoratio Elenchi, has furnished me 





| 





for example, we have discussed, Christmas and the 
principles of peace, Ole Bul heard for the first 
time, and the vast significance of music, the nymph 
Crotona, reminiscences of a former state of exist- 
ence, mnemonics, Mammoth cave, Valentine’s day, 
story of an umbrella-girl and Lord Henry Stuart, 
the Arts’ Union, steamboat excursions, &c. &c. Of 
these, a few samples may be quoted. ‘The musico- 
mania seems at least equal to the rage for dancers, 
authors, or other novelties. Mrs. C. says: 

* An eloquent writer, who publishes under the 
fictitious signature of Join Waters, describes his 
first impressions of Lizst’s piano-playing with an 
enthusiasm that would doubtless seem very ridicu- 
lous to many who listened to the same sounds. He 
says, that ‘with blow after blow upon the instru- 
ment, with his whole force, he planted large colum- 
nar masses of sound, like the Giant’s Causeway. 
The instrument rained, hailed, thundered, moaned, 
whistled, shrieked, round those basaltic columns, 


with no argumentative reason why I should relin- | in every cry that the tempest can utter in its wild- 
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est paroxysms of wrath. * ® ® Then we were 
borne along through countless beauties of rock, 
and sky, and foliage, to a grotto, by the side of 
which was a fountain that seemed one of the eyes 
of the earth, so large and darkly brilliant was it, 
so deep and so serene. Here we listened to the 
voices rather than the songs of birds, when the 
music by degrees diminished, then fluttered and 
ceased.’ A lady, to whom he spoke of the concert, 
acknowledged that the sounds had brought up very 
similar pictures in her soul; but probably not ten 
of the large audience listened in such a spirit.” 
We should think not; but Mrs. C. herself gets 
impassioned into poetry about our old friend Ole 
Bul: 
* As ona harp with golden strings, 
All nature breathes through thee, 
And with her thousand voices sings 
The infinite and free. 


Of beauty she is lavish ever; 
Her urn is always full; 

But to our earth she giveth never 
Another Ole Bul.” 

Speaking of animals and the cruelty practised 
on horses in cities where they are over-worked, the 
writer proceeds to say: 

“Tn beautiful contrast with such scenes, I thought 
of the example of the Quakers. Blessed is the lot 
of animals that come under the care of that friendly 
sect. A Quaker meeting-house may be known at 
a glance, by the ample and comfortable provision 
made for horses. Their domestic animals usually 
fall into their own sleek, quiet, and regular ways. 
No bell indicates the hour for Quaker-worship ; 
but I have known their horses to walk off, of their 
own accord, when the family were detained at home 
by any unusual occurrence. They would go at ex- 
actly the right hour, stand at the meeting-house 
door a few minutes, and then leisurely walk into 
the adjoining shed. When the people came out, 
they would go up to the door, and stand awhile, 
with faces turned homeward; then would they 
quietly trot back to their barn, apparently well 
satisfied with the silent meeting. This assimila- 
tion of dumb creatures to their masters is by no 
means uncommon. I have seen a horse, all life 
and spirit, carrying his head erect, and stepping 
freely, while he belonged to a dashing blade; but 
when he passed into the haads ofa country clergy- 
man, he soon became one of the most demure, jog- 
trotting creatures imaginable. There is a conti- 
nual transmission from the spirit of man to all things 
beneath him. Glimpses ofits effects are so far visi- 
ble in this world, that an observing eye may per- 
ceive the prevailing character of a person in his 
house and equipage, the arrangements of his room, 
and still more in the appearance and deportment 
of children and animals. In another world, corre- 
spondence between the outward and inward will 
doubtless be so perfect, that a man’s character 
may be read at once in the things around him. 
There, the pure only can wear pearls. With re- 
gard to the treatment of animals, there is a most 
lamentable deficiency in education. It is not easy 
to estimate the effects, on church and state, of so 
simple a thing as allowing boys to encourage dog- 
fights. Here, again, the example of the Quakers 
is excellent. On all occasions, they inculcate the 
greatest possible tenderness toward the brute crea- 
tion. o one can read the life of that gentle- 
hearted apostle, John Woolman, without being 
touched and softened by his contrition at having, 
in childhood, killed a robin that was tending her 
little ones. I once asked John W. Edmonds, one 
of the inspectors at Sing Sing prison, how it was 
that a Wall-street lawyer, brought into sharp col- 
lisions with the world, had preserved so much ten- 
derness of heart. ‘My mother was a Quaker,’ 
said he, ‘ and a serious conversation she had with 
me, when I was four or five years old, has affected 
my whole life. I had joined some boys, who were 
tormenting a kitten. We chased her, and threw 
stones, till we killed her. When I came into the 
house, I told my mother what we had done. She 
took me on her Jap, and talked to me in such mov- 








ing style about my cruelty to the poor helpless 
little animal, that I sobbed as if my heart would 
break. Afterward, if I were tempted to do any 
thing unkind, she would tell me to remember how 
sorry I was for having hurt the poor little kitten. 
I never forgot that circumstance. For a long time 
after, I could not think of it without tears. It im- 
pressed me so deeply, that when I became a man, 
I could never see a forlorn suffering wretch run 
down by his fellow-beings, without thinking of that 
hunted and pelted little beast. Even now, the 
ghost of that kitten, and the recollection of my dear 
mother’s gentle lessons, come between me and the 
prisoners at Sing Sing, and for ever admonish me 
to be humane and forbearing.’ One of the most 
amusing stories I ever heard of animals was lately 
told by a sober Quaker from New Jersey, who said 
it was related to him by the eye-witness, himself a 
member of the same serious unembellishing sect. 
He was one day in the fields, near a stream where 
several geese were swimming. Presently, he ob- 
served one disappear under the water, with a sud- 
den jerk. While he looked for her to rise again, 
he saw a fox emerge from the water, and trot off 
to the woods with the unfortunate goose in his 
mouth. He chanced to go in a direction where it 
was easy for the man to watch his movements. 
He carried his burden to a recess under an over- 
hanging rock. Here he scratched away a mass of 
dry leaves, scooped a hole, hid his treasure within, 
and covered it up very carefully. Then off he 
went to the stream again, entered some distance 
behind the flock of geese, and floated noiselessly 
along, with merely the tip of his nose visible above 
the surface. But this time he was not so fortunate 
in his manceuvres. The geese, by some accident, 
took the alarm, and flew away with loud cackling. 
The fox, finding himself defeated, walked off in a 
direction opposite to the place where his victim 
was buried. The man uncovered the hole, put the 
goose in his basket, replacéd the leaves carefully, 
and stood patiently at a distance, to watch further 
proceedings. The sly thief was soon seen return- 
ing with another fox, that he had invited to dine 
with him. They trotted along right merrily, swing- 
ing their tails, snuffing the air, and smacking their 
lips,.in anticipation of a rich repast. When they 
arrived under the rock, Reynard eagerly scratched 
away the leaves; but lo, his dinner had disap- 
peared! He looked at his companion, and plainly 
saw by his countenance, that he more than mis- 
doubted whether any goose was ever there, as pre- 
tended. He evidently considered his friend's hos- 
pitality a sham, and himself insulted. His con- 
temptuous expression was more than the mortified 
fox could bear. Though conscious of generous in- 
tentions, he felt that all assurances to that effect 
would be regarded as lies. Appearances were cer- 
tainly very much against him; for his tail slunk 
between his legs, and he held his head down, look- 
ing sideways, with a sneaking glance at his disap- 
pointed companion. Indignant at what he sup- 
posed to be an attempt to get up a character for 
generosity on false pretences, the offended guest 
seized his unfortunate host, and cuffed him most 
unmercifully. Poor Reynard bore the infliction 
with the utmost patience, and sneaked off, as if 
conscious that he had received no more than might 
naturally be expected under the circumstances. 
This story seems well authenticated as a fact’’ 
—i.e. “ from a member of a serious unembellish- 
ing sect ! I”? 

Of the New York arts and artists, the following 
rather stilted account will nevertheless convey 
some ideas new to this side of the water: 

“ From the din of partisan strife and the never- 
resting scramble of Mammon, I seek repose and 
refreshment in the lap of nature; or if this be not 
convenient, I walk to 322 Broadway, and lounge 
an hour or two in the rooms of the Arts’ Union. 
Seated before Durand’s exceedingly beautiful pic- 
ture of the Passing Summer Shower, the landscape 
of life soon becomes touched with golden rays of 
hope amid the sombre masses, and I cannot long 
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remain without rainbow-gleams within my soy} 
Many of these drawings and pictures are the work. 
manship of men engaged in banks, stores, anj 
other departments of active life. These can easij 

become artists by profession, if they find in then. 
selves enough of acknowledged talent to warran, 
the hazardous experiment; if not, this tastefy 
employment of their leisure hours is an innocent 
and healthful recreation, well adapted to keep them 
from the maddening whirlpool of politics and dis. 
sipation. A good deal of mediocrity exhibits itsej 
in these rooms; but it is always relieved by many 
agreeable things, and some really beautiful, where. 
with to refresh the eye and the heart. Perhaps 
marine sketch by Bonfield, with seas so transly. 
cent, that the colour of the sailors’ jackets is seen 
through them in waving reflections; and so full of 
billowy life, that the gazer almost feels the wave 
bound beneath him, ‘ like 4 steed that knows his 
rider.’ Or one of Cropsey’s landscapes, with foliage 
so light, that the breczes seem to play with it; and 
an atmosphere so clear, that the far-off distance js 
transparent. This artist is a young beginner, the 
son of a farmer on Staten Island; but a glance x 
one of his pictures is sufficient to shew that natu: 
sung over his cradle, 

* This child 1 to myself will take; 
He shall be mine, and I will make 
An artist of my own,’ 

He paints genuine American landscapes — scenes 
that have mirrored themselves in his own eye and 
heart. May he trust to his own genius, and not 
lose himself by trying to imitate the characteristic 
excellence of others ! 

“At these rooms, I saw the most beautiful pic. 
ture I have seen for along time. It is Columbus 
pleading his own cause before Ferdinand and Is. 
bella. The scene is in one of the fairy halls of the 
Alhambra. Its walls highly decorated with brilliant 
tints of the Arabian pencil, and its airy, fanciful, 
jeweled architecture, so expressive of a chivalrous, 
poetic, and voluptuous people, are in admirable 
keeping with the glowing colours of the drapery; 
and all is tempered by a soft pervading light. The 
whole atmosphere of the place speaks of love, and 
song, and balmy zephyrs, of orange-groves and 
alabaster fountains. The rich colours are mingled 
like cloud-tints of an autumn sunset, and so har- 
monised, that the effect is pleasing as a strain of 
music. The expression of character is as admira- 
ble as the colouring. There is great variety in the 
faces, and a marked individuality in each ; butall 
are true to nature and alive with soul. In the no- 
ble figure of Columbus, one sees his natural en- 
thusiasm tempered by age and sorrow, but still in- 
tense and eloquent. The head of Cardinal Xime- 
nes is admirably expressive of the powerful intel- 
lect and strong will for which he was remarkable. 
The attitudes, the grouping, and the drapery, are 
exquisitely free and graceful. This fine picture 
was painted by E.G. Leutze, a young artist of Ger- 
man parentage, a native of Philadelphia, now study- 
ing his art in Dresden. He had previously painted 
the landing of Columbus in chains at Cadiz, which 
attracted a good deal of attention in Europe. He 
might have sold it well there, but he preferred that 
a picture the subject of which was so interesting 
to Americans should be owned by one of his coun- 
trymen. He accordingly sent it home, expressly 
for the Art Union, with the expectation that they 
would make it the subject of one of their annual 
engravings for distribution. It is now being «i- 
graved by Mr. Schoff, a native of Vermont, and an 
artist of great merit. He has been at work upon 
it nearly a year, and it will probably be two years 
more before it is finished. The Art Union have 
agreed to pay him #3000 for the plate. This Art 
Union, originally called the Apollo Association, ap- 
pears to me to be a most excellent institution; a0 
I marvel much that it does not receive more liberal 
patronage. The genius of our government is ad- 
verse to such munificent encouragement of art as 
was bestowed in the olden time. On this side of 
the Atlantic we shall never have, I trust, such pa- 
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trons as Charles V., or the house of Medici; but 
we can foster art in a style better suited to the 
freedom and equality of republican institutions. 
¢ # ® The Art Union of New York is the first 
and only association of the kind in the United 
States. There was one incorporated in Philadel- 
hia two years ago, but it has never gone into 
operation.” ‘ 

From the actual we pass, to conclude with the 
spiritual, or an exposition of Swedenborgism, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Child : ~~ 

« Time and space are spiritually mere states of 
mind. We may partly understand this from facts 
in the present life, if we reflect that an hour seems 
4 minute to aman about to be executed, while a 
minute seems an hour to the friend who is hurry- 
ing to him with the pardon that he fears may come 
too late. With regard to space, likewise, we all 
know what it is to feel very distant from a person 
that sits next to us, and very near to a person a 
thousand miles off. In the spiritual world, there 
are no obstacles of material space and time to over- 
come; and therefore, according to Swedenborg, 
wo persons whose affections are in a similar state 
ae near together the moment they think of each 
other. Thus it comes, that our spiritual similarity, 
not our earthly love, produces vicinity. But if our 
friendship in this world has not been merely for 

the selfish and temporary purposes of convenience, 

vanity, or passion; if we have loved in each other 
what was good and true, and tried to help each 
other to be unselfish and pure,—then are we spiri- 
tually related, and the relation will pass into eter- 
nity, Weare told that infants who die enter the 
other world as infants. As they had here only the 
rudiments of capacity to become men, so they have 
there the rudiments of capacity to become angels. 

But their state is much better than that of little 

children in this life; for not being encumbered 

with a material body, which must receive impres- 
sions from the external world, and slowly learn to 
use its senses by experience, they can act at once 
from their souls, and thus walk and speak without 
practice, They do not suffer from hereditary evils, 
because these are not their own. Had they lived 
on earth to a mature age, these inherited evils 
would have tempted them severely, and they might 
have made them their own, by bringing them into 
the deeds of their actual life. But having departed 
in infancy, they are in a state of innocence into 
into which heavenly good and truth flows freely, 
without resistance. ‘They are troubled with no 
mournful recollections; for they suppose they were 
born in heaven. As soon as their souls leave the 
body they are folded in the arms of angels, who 
while they lived in this world were women full of 
maternal tenderness. Each angel has charge of as 
many children as she desires from spiritual paren- 
tal love. The speech of the little ones at first con- 
sists of mere flowing tones of affection; but these 
gradually become more articulate and distinct, as 
ideas of thought enter. All things are taught them 
by delightful images, suited. to their tender state. 
They learn fast, because no false principles, ac- 
quired during their earthly existence, obstruct their 
understanding of truth, and no evils of life resist 
the reception of good.” 

Believing in Swedenborg, it may readily be cre- 
dited that Mesmerism to its utmost limits is a faith 
and corroboration. 








DAVID HUME. 
[Third notice: conclusion.] 


Wit the following brief additions we conclude 
our review of this valuable publication. 

“A letter from Adam Smith, desiring that his 
friend, Count Sarsfield, might be introduced to 
Hume’s circle of acquaintance, called forth the fol- 
lowing narrative of a very amusing incident : 

, ‘ Hume to Adam Smith. 

5 : ‘ London, 13th June, 1767. 

- ‘Dear Smith,—The Count de Sarsfield is a good 
Acquaintance of mine, from the time I saw him at 


Paris; and as he is really a man of merit, I have 
great pleasure whenever I meet him here. My 
occupations keep me from cultivating his friend- 
ship as much as I should incline. I did not intro- 
duce him to Elliot, because I knew that this gentle- 
man’s reserve and indolence would make him neg- 
lect the acquaintance ; and I did not introduce him 
to Oswald, because I fear that he and I are broke 
for ever; at least he does not seem inclined to take 
any steps towards an accommodation with me. Iam 
to tell you the strangest story you ever heard of. 
I was dining with him, above two months ago, 
where, among other company, was the Bishop of 
Raphoe. After dinner we were disposed to be 
merry. [said to the company, that I had been very ill 
used by Lord Hertford ; for that I always expected 
to be made a bishop by him during his lieutenancy ! 
but he had given away two sees from me, to my 
| great yexation and disappointment. The right re- 
| verend, without any farther provocation, burst out 
| into the most furious, and indecent, and orthodox 
| rage that ever was seen: told me that I was most 
impertinent; that if he did not wear a gown, I durst 
| not, no, I durst not, have used him so; that none 
| but a coward would treat a clergyman in that man- 
| ner; that henceforth he must either abstain from 
his brother's house, or I must; and that this was not 
| the first time he had heard the stupid joke from my 
mouth. With the utmost tranquillity and temper 
I asked his pardon: assured him, upon my honour, 
| that I did not mean him the least offence: if I had 
imagined he could possibly have been displeased, 
| I never should have mentioned the subject; but 
| the joke was not in the least against him, but en- 
| tirely against myself, as if I were capable of such 
an expectation as that of being a bishop! my regard 
for himself, and still more for his brother, with 
whom I had long been more particularly connected, 
would certainly restrain me from either joke or 
earnest, which could be offensive to him; and that, 
if I had ever touched on the same topic before, I 
had entirely forgot it, and it must have been above 
a twelvemonth ago. He was nowise appeased; 
raved on in the same style for a long time. At 
last I got the discourse diverted, and took my leave, 
seemingly with great indifference and even good 
humour. I was nowise surprised nor concerned 
about his lordship; because I had, on other occa- 
sions, observed the same orthodox zeal swell within 
him, and it was often difficult for him to converse 
with temper when I was in the company. But 
what really surprised and vexed me was, that his 
brother kept silence all the time. I met him in 
the passage when I went away, and he made me no 
apology.. He has never since called on me; and 
though he sees that I never come near his house, 
though formerly I used to be three or four times 
a week with him, he never takes the least notice of 
it. Lown this gives me vexation, because I have 
a sincere value and affection for him. It is only 
some satisfaction to me to find, that I am so palpa- 
bly in the right as not to leave the least room for 
doubt or ambiguity. Dr. Pitcairne, who was in the 
company, says that he never saw such a scene in 
his lifetime. If I were sure, dear Smith, that you 
and I should not some day quarrel in some such 
manner, I should tell you that I am, yours very 
affectionately and sincerely.’” 

Approaching the conclusion of Hume’s mortal 
career, at his quiet, social, and honoured residence 
in Edinburgh, we read: 

“ It does not appear to be necessary that tradi- 
tional anecdotes, such as the few we possess of 
Hume, must either be authenticated, or excluded 
from such a work as the present. It seems to en- 
title them to a place, that they were current among 
those who knew his character and habits. They 
thus afford all that is expected from such sources 
—passing fancy sketches, recognised as likenesses. 
Like several others that have appeared in these 
pages, as mere traditions, the following anecdote, 
which is eminently natural and curious, has no far- 
ther authentication than the general belief, in Edin- 
burgh, that it ‘was like the man.’ About the com- 
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mencement of his last illness, a female member of 
the respectable Berean congregation, in Leith, 
presented herself at his door, with the information 
that she had been entrusted with a message to him 
from on high; and, becoming very urgent, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining admission. ‘This is a very 
important matter, madam,’ said the philosopher; 
‘we must take it with deliberation ;—perhaps you 
had better get a little temporal refreshment before 
you begin. ‘ Lassie, bring this good lady a glass 
of wine.’ While she was preparing for the at- 
tack, Hume entered good-humouredly into con- 
versation with her; and, discovering that her hus- 
band was a chandler, announced that he stood very 
much in want, at that time, of some temporal lights, 
and entrusted his guest with a very large order. 
This unexpected stroke of business at once ab- 
sorbed all the good woman’s thoughts; and, for- 
getting her important mission, she immediately 
trotted home to acquaint her husband with the 
good news, ° * sd 

“Some of his witticisms have a tone of sarcastic 
severity, which he does not appear to have been 
disposed to suppress, even when women were the 
victims, if it was called forth by affectation or 
folly. To a celebrated ‘ fine woman’ of his day, 
who said she was often pestered to tell her age, and 
desired his opinion what answer she should give, 
he is reported to have said, ‘Madam, say you are 
not yet come to years of discretion.’ ”’ 

In 1772 there was a great monetary convulsion, 
and Hume writes to Adam Smith: 

*** Of all the sufferers, I am the most concerned 
for the Adams, particularly John. But their 
undertakings were so vast, that nothing could 
support them. They must dismiss three thousand 
workmen, who, comprehending the materials, must 
have expended above 100,000/.a year. They have 
great funds; but if these must be disposed of in a 
hurry, and to disadvantage, I am afraid the re- 
mainder will amount to Jittle or nothing. People’s 
[compa]ssion, I see, was exhausted for John, in 
his last calamity, and everybody asks why he in- 
curred any more hazards. But his friendship for 
his brothers is an apology ; though I believe he has 
a projecting turn of his own. To me the scheme 
of the Adelphi always appeared so imprudent, that 
my wonder is how they could have gone on so long. 
If Sir George Colebroke stop, it will probably 
disconcert all the plans of our friends, as it will 
diminish their patron’s influence; which is a new 
misfortune. On the whole, I believe that the 
check given to our exorbitant and ill-grounded 
credit will prove of advantage in the long run, as it 
will reduce people to more solid and less sanguine 
projects, and at the same time introduce frugality 
among the merchants and manufacturers: what say 
you? Here is food for your speculation. * * # 

“ The following appears to be the earliest letter 
in which Hume expresses himself conscious of some 
unpleasant feelings, symptomatic of a decay of the 
physical functions :— 

‘ Hume to Colonel Edmondstoune. 
‘Edinburgh, 23d March, 1775, 

‘ Caro Giuseppe,—No request can be more oblig- 
ing than yours; and no party could have been pro- 
posed to any place, or with any company, more 
agreeable to me. But you remember what a 
plague I was to every body and to myself on my 
last journey; and you may recollect that I made a 
vow, in the bitterness of my distress, never more 
to leave my own house, nor lie out of my own bed. 
This vow I have religiously kept, except two or 
three days last autumn, when I went to my bro- 
ther’s; and though I could scarcely there esteem 
myself from home, I resolved never more to pay 
them a visit. You have not a bed cool enough for 
me, which proceeds not from any distemper or dis- 
order, but from a peculiarity of constitution, that 
has been gradually increasing on me these last 
twelve years. I am in very good health: but let 
me tell you, that you express yourself strangely 
when you say I have been complaining. How could 
you imagine that I could ever complain, even 
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though fracius illabatur orbis? I beseech you, 
know better the people to whom you speak, and 
the force of the terms you make use of. Miss 
Keiths desired me to tell you, that some time ago 
they had a letter from Sir Basil, by which they 
learn that your request with regard to Maillet’s 
friend is complied with. My compliments to Mrs. 
Edmondstoune ; embrace Jean Jacques in my name. 
Dear Guidelianus, I am ever yours.’ 

“Colonel Edmondstoune’s answer to these ex- 
cuses is not a little curious. 

‘Dear obstinate David,— 

Pravum et tenacem propositi viruam 

Non civium ardor recta jubentium 

Non vultus instantis Baronne 

Mente quatit stolida. 
Will nothing move you, you obdurate philosopher ? 
Your reasons are not worth a straw; and I’ll pro- 
secute you for scandalising my house. The room 
next to your last is as cool as any room ought to 
be. It looks to the north, and you was put into a 
south room merely because it was thought that the 
sun’s vivifying ray would be of use to a man that 
had been worn out and so much epuisé in France. 
Besides, you scrub, have I not seen you basking 
for hours together in the sun, contemplating Shel- 
lie, and burning with envy at his prowess? and I 
heard nothing about your being heated till we 
came to Killin, and that was Crichen’s doing, to 
season you for still a hotter place.’ ” 

The circumstances attending the death of Hume 
are related with plain simplicity, and the whole 
ends with a high eulogium upon Free Trade, of 
which this is the flourish : 

**In no long time, a hundred years will have 
elapsed from the day when Hume told the world, 
what the legislature of this country is now declaring, 
that national exclusiveness in trade was as foolish 
as it was wicked; that no nation could profit by 
stopping the natural flood of commerce between 
itself and the rest of the world; that commercial 
restrictions deprive the nations of the earth ‘ of that 
free communication and exchange which the Author 
of the world has intended by giving them soils, 
climates, and geniuses, so different from each 
other ;’ and that, like the healthy circulation 0’ the 
blood in living bodies, Free Trade is the vital 
principle by which the nations of the earth are to 
become united in one harmonious whole.’’* 








KING OF SAXONY'S BRITISH TOUR, 
(Second notice.] 

Dr. Carus having visited the College of Sur- 
geons, and measured Professor Owen’s head for 
his craniological tables, and found it true to his 
theory, as he also did Faraday’s and the Marchio- 
ness of Douro’s, took a turn through Covent Gar- 
den Market, where, among other rare things, he 
saw “numbers of baskets filled with unripe fruit 
for sale, particularly employed for a kind of pastry 
much used in desserts, and called tarts. There was 
no lack of the beautiful mixed up with the useful 
—whole stands full of the choicest flowers, and es- 
pecially'in the form of elegant bouquets, charm- 
ingly arranged and bound together by pretty cases 
made of ornamental white paper, furnishing every 
dandy with the most suitable morning offering to 
the mistress of his heart.” 

Barclay and Perkins’s brewery was inspected 
with gratification, and the Doctor affords us a piece 
of science on the occasion : 

“ If I were to make a remark in conclusion, it 
would be this:—what a number of things the hu- 
man mind can produce and originate ignorantly 
and unconsciously, so that at the end exactly the 
same effect is produced as if he had all along 
known what this result would be! Thus, for ex- 
ample, these mendirect the preparation and ferment- 
ation of these pleasant and nourishing drinks, and 
do not at all know that bythis means they give rise to 
a process of microscopic vegetation, and cultivate 





* We have to request attention to a letter from Mr. 
Burton, the able editor of the work, in a subsequent page, 
which we insert, this week, without comment,—Zd, e G, 





one of the most remarkable formations of plants. 
It has, indeed, only been known for a few years 
among scientific men, that yeast consists of an in- 
finite number of the most minute semina, and that 
fermentation is nothing but an organic conversion 
ofa liquid, which conversion goes on at the same rate 
if left to take its natural course, and is determined 
by an increase of the original bubbles, and by a 
development of plants, which again form fresh 
semina, or bubbles, being the yeast produced by 
the fermentation. The beer probably would not 
be better if the brewer understood all this; but it 
is different with the spirit, which is only to be 
satisfied with the principles of any phenomenon, 
and which increases by increased knowledge.” 

We are all aware that knowledge is power; but 
so also is brown stout; and it was only a learned 
philosopher who could discover that it was so 
whether brewed scientifically or not. Next day he 
writes: 

“In the afternoon, the British Museum was to 
be visited. Before, however, we set out on this 
expedition, I received a visit in my quiet room 
from Prince Albert, that young and amiable prince, 
who was led to me by the interest which he takes 
in the science of nature, in order to see, under the 
microscope, the mysterious productions, previously 
spoken of, called leaven bladders. The exhibition 
was very successful—the view of the process com- 
plete; and the lively interest taken by him in this 
remarkable discovery is a proof to me that science 
and its promoters in England will infallibly be 
much indebted to the attention and zeal of his 
royal highness for the promotion of knowledge.” 

Most of the remarkable places, or, as usually 
called, the Lions of London, were speedily tra- 
versed, and the author’s diligence is demonstrated 
in every day’s progress. It was British Museum 
or the model or other prison in the morning, and 
the theatre or opera at night. The former shewed 
him their antique groups, graces, and treadmills, 
and the latter their tableaux and pirouettes. Dif- 
ferent circumstances make a vast difference as re- 
gards these exercises. At Her Majesty’s Theatre 
the Doctor speaks like a person in his common 
senses about the performance, and does not (with 
all his German imaginativeness and susceptibility) 
fly into such raptures as are noticed in a future 
page of dramatic criticism. 

“The opera (he writes) was followed by a ballet, 
‘Undine,’ insignificant in invention and arrange- 
ment, and brought out with bad decorations. The 
great object of attraction was the moonlight dance, 
performed by Cerito towards the end, in which she 
has here raised such a furor, that on one occasion, 
when this dance was omitted, it gave rise almost 
to a riot in the theatre, which was only put an end 
to, or rather turned into laughter, by an Italian 
presenting himself to the audience to lull the storm, 
and addressing the public in bad French in the 
following singular manner :—‘ Messieurs et mes- 
dames, un accident est arrivé 4 la machine de la 
lune.’ This moonshine was produced somewhat in 
a similar manner as in the hydro-oxygen gas mi- 
croscope; the light was made to fall upon a milk- 
white glass, and certainly produced all the effect of 
the clearest moonshine. In this light Cerito 
danced—coquetting with her shadow just as a 
young girl would do with her reflection in a look- 
ing-glass—bending herself down as she would em- 
brace it, and then apparently flying from it again, 
and executing a hundred such fooleries, which, how- 
ever, were all performed with admirable grace— 
called forth bursts of applause—and were very 
agreeable to see.” 

A visit to Sion House suggests a rather melan- 
cholic train of reflection. ‘The question (says 
the Doctor, after recapitulating its splendours) na- 
turally suggests itself, whether, in the midst of 
such a mass of comforts as the air of these places 
breathe, where every wish meets with its ready 
and most luxurious indulgence, the mental life, the 
productive stimulating impulse and energy of the 
mind, is not likely to be lost? All that I see here 





and elsewhere presses this reflection on my mind 
It is bad to possess too little, but it is perhaps stil 
more dangerous to possess too much !” 

There used to be a story told (probably not q 
true one, but pretty generally circulated), that the 
noble owner of this mansion was wont to suffer 
from such ennui ; to divert which he would disap. 
pear from his circle, and, as plain Mr. John Brown 
throw himself upon his country; taking up his 
quarters where he listed, and enjoying a variety of 
life; which he immediately abandoned if his incog. 
nito was found out; and wealthy John Browns are 
not so common as not to excite hotel, inn, town, or 
village curiosity. 

“ We know not if the tale be true: 
As ’twas told to We, we tell to you,” 
and come, with dear Carus, to the London Tavern 
and turtle! of which, after being too late for the 
Museum of the East India House, he sayeth: 

“Instead of East Indian, we turned our attention 
to West Indian products, by proceeding to a tavern 
hard by, where they carry on a large trade in tur. 
tle, which are brought in great numbers from Ja. 
maica, Ascension, and other places, and killed and 
consumed in London. Some of the large reservoir 
in which these giants are kept, in salt water, wer 
opened for my inspection, and it seemed frightful 
when the large grey monster, four or five feet long, 
raised his round, flat head from the water, and 
looked at me with his eyes. I remembered that | 
had helped to consume many of these creatures, of 
which the favourite turtle-soup is made, and con 
templated these West Indians with a feeling of 
compassion, which are obliged to make a voyage 
over the ocean in order to shed their blood here for 
European kitchens and the pleasure of English 
palates.” 

Fore Heaven (as Bobadil phrases it) and by the 
foot of Pharoah, it is grievous to read this Jeremiad, 
We, too, have looked in these tanks, where the 
unccnscious giants are swimming about under the 
immediate statistical government of Messrs. Bathe 
and Breache. We, too, have seen them (the giants, 
not B. and B.!) look at us (as turtles should) with 
their own eyes; but then, we looked at them with 
ours, and instead of reflecting upon the past with 
all the sentiment of a Parisian belle or a Dr. Carus, 
we thought upon a future—not of bloodshed, after 
forced and cruel immigration, but of such callipee 
and callipash as Messrs. B. know so well how to 
make. ‘ Grey monsters,’ did we anticipate, “ you 
have no more feeling than so many frogs. Grey mon- 
sters, you escaped from slavery in the West Indies 
to do a duty among highly civilised and intellectual 
men. Blessed is your lot. A meagre Frenchman will 
devour the limbs of many frogs in a small single 
dish of fricassee; and if a few toads should be 
amongst them (like the fabled Jackdaw in bad 
company), tant pis pour elles; but you, beautiful 
ultra-marine giants, have in you wherewithal to 
‘ stop the vitals’ of a large company of stout Eng- 
lishmen. Grey monsters, right welcome are you to 
this land of freedom. Here, the moment you burst 
your shells of bondage, the turtle-dove is not more 
certain of a cordial reception; and it must be a 
satisfaction to you to know (if you do know it) that 
you afford one of the most succulent pleasures to the 
palates of that country which gave twenty millions 
in sterling humanity to emancipate your fellow West 
Indians from the chain and scourge.” At the Old 
Bailey, where, by the by, there is no want of turtle 
either on proper days, when the judges dine, the 
traveller “ happened to hear a remarkable case. At 
the bar stood a man of middle age (he says), fearful 
looking, and often holding his handkerchief to his 
face. The counsel for the prosecution represented 
pathetically, that this man, some years before, had 
sought the hand of a young girl of 14, finally carried 
her away from her parents, and married her at 
Gretna-Green, but had afterwards deserted her in 
London, and had left her in the greatest misery. 
The effect of this speech on all present was visible, 
and the situation of the accused was wretched. 
listened for some time, till the prisoner's counsel 
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———— 
called witnesses, &c., and 
. If I may form an opinion 
perfect grounds, I should say that such 
public proceedings certainly produce something of 
that effect which might reasonably be expected from 
such a course of action; it is, properly speaking, 
the continually repeated advice to the multitude, 
‘Let him that standeth take heed lest he fall.’ We 
can in auch respects only speak of the sharpening 
ofthe intellect or the judgment, the teaching to see 
clearly what further actions are the necessary re- 
sult of any one action—what is the end to which a 
certain course necessarily leads; after obtaining 
this knowledge, let each do that which he believes 
he must, or what he really must, and learn to be 
‘always ready.’ This is, however, only the ex- 
ternal view of the case. — The internal and more 
important one is the opinion of the accused formed 
inthe minds of his judges. In this respect, how- 
ever, also all that man can do has been done to 
insure an accurate and careful weighing of the pro 
and con, What the Turks add to every sentence, 
‘God alone knoweth better,’ ought indeed to be writ- 
tenin letters of gold in every court of justice, whe- 
ther sentence is pronounced according to verbal or 
written data! But when once the entire unreason- 
ableness of the sentence of death has been gene- 
rally recognised, when prisons are no longer dens 
of torment and corrupters of the soul, then a pos- 
sible human error in the sentence may be considered 
as no longer irreparable. 1 think, therefore, one 
must follow the instinct of the age. I cannot think 
that this can be founded on any error.” 

Having seen all the picture-galleries and other 
sights of town, his majesty and a small suite made 

a pretty extensive and rapid tour over England, 

Wales, and Scotland ; being honourably entertained 
wherever he went, as so courteous, accomplished, 
and amiable a monarch well deserved to be, by 
gentle and simple, the aristocracy and the multi- 
tude, Some of his Physician’s notices will diversify 
this tour. 

At the Derby Station, where there are as high 
charges for hotel entertainments as any where in 
England, they found they were watched by a gen- 
tleman of the press : 

“The latest newspapers were constantly offered 
atthe stations: we bought some; and the rapidity 
with which news is here circulated may be guessed 
from the circumstance that the Zimes of this morn- 
ing, just arrived, gave a full and minute account of 
his majesty’s visit to Hatfield House yesterday. 
In this manner, all that takes place at the court in 
london— visits, invitations, excursions, &c.— are 
particularly chronicled and printed in all the news- 
papers; and now I see that the reporters, even on 
tieir journey, report with the same rapidity. At 
every station, a person in one of the nearest car- 
rages kept continually looking towards our car- 
tiage, and fixed his eyes upon us as if he were 
working upon a sketch of the travelling-equipage 
fot a wood-cut in the Illustrated News. I confess, 
that all this spying and universal small-talk of the 
newspapers seems to me to be doubly mischievous: 
firet,to the people, who are thus accustomed to 
trouble themselves about a multitude of trivial cir- 
cumstances, family affairs, and the most ordinary 
events; and, secondly, for those who are the ob- 

jects of such incessant prying and observation. 
Such a people as the English should be far above 
such littleness,’’ 

At Chataworth he prays for the Duke; and, in- 
deed, the dukeries, or ducal residences generally, 
. him with sombre reflections. At this place he 
YS: 
“The artistical existence of the Duke is un- 
doubtedly great and important; may his natural 
existence also bring him happiness! He is said 
to be very beneficent and good. He has remained 
iret as it is said, for family reasons.” [ Bien 
ile ! 


' Angling does not appear to be in favour with the 


? Tumediately on leaving Buxton (he remarks), 





we passed very imposing masses of rocks and wide 
valleys. Horses were changed in Bakewell, amidst 
great crowds of people and ringing of bells; and a 
number of strangers had arrived at the hotel, where 
we previously stopped, who visited the neighbour- 
hood merely for the purpose ofangling. This art is 
very seriously and pedantically exercised by many 
Englishmen, who take great pleasure in it; and at 
the Marquess of Salisbury’s I saw a fishing-book, 
containing an immense variety of hooks and arti- 
ficial flies, which are systematically changed ac- 
cording to the species of fish and the season of the 
year, in order to entice the poor inhabitants of the 
mountain-brooks from their cool retreats into the 
glowing fire. The Marquess did not deny that he 
had often taken a journey to Scotland for the mere 
pleasure of this pursuit.’’ 

At Birmingham he treats of the factory-labour 
of children : 

“ We next drove to the great button-manufactory 
of Messrs. Turner and Co., in which also several 
hundred workpeople are employed, including young 
women and boys. It excited our surprise to ob- 
serve, as far as we were able to follow the process, 
the great number of hands through which a button 
goes, before it becomes that ornamental, polished, 
glittering thing which we employ for use and or- 
nament in dress, and look upon as so insignificant. 
The most interesting point to me was, to have an 
opportunity of casting a glance upon that misery 
so much spoken of, which is the lot of children in 
great manufactories. This is certainly a wonderful 
pathological excrescence of our times, as a whole 
so great, but, in particular cases, exhibiting results 
deeply to be deplored. These vast multitudes of 
children, although of a cheerful appearance, are 
wholly devoted to mere thoughtless mechanical la- 
bour — day after day the same -— at an age, too, in 
which the human being should live solely for the 
higher growth and development of his mental and 
physical powers; they are compelled to exist in 
the present, and should live for the future. The 
consideration of this suggests something dreadful— 
something inhuman ; and no resolution of parlia- 
ment whatever, however much the legislature and 
individuals may have devoted or may devote them- 
selves to the amelioration of the condition of the 
working classes, and especially of the children, can 
be effectual in removing this curse. On the other 
hand, again, there is something reconciling in the 
thought, when we think of the perpetual increasing 
growth of human beings, and reflect on the limited 
means of providing for their sustenance. It then 
appears like a manifestation of divine beneficence, 
that the intelligence and inventive powers of the 
human mind have discovered means of providing 
on a large scale for the wants of this immense 
growth of population, and at least of rendering ex- 
istence possible ; for, after all, is not this, even in 
its most contracted form, always a kind of happi- 
ness? The human species in general, from the 
beginning of the world, has always owed its highest 
mental development to the efforis of the few; and 
the beauty and greatness of ancient Hellas would 
not appear to have been possible without the con- 
dition of slavery among the Helots. Considered, 
therefore, from this point of view, the whole con- 
dition of this immense manufacturing system, under 
which thousands sacrifice the highest claims and 
demands of their being, in order to satisfy the 
wants or gratify the pleasures of other thousands, 
and secure at least an existence for themselves, 
involves something very important, and has many 
analogies in the history of the world and of the de- 
velopment of the human race. Moreover, no one 
is yet in a condition to effect any substantial alter- 
ation.” 

AtOxford the observations are not very flattering: 

“ We visited the theatrum anatomicum, the whole 
arrangements of which brought back the times of 
Vesal to my mind. Above the professor’s table 
hung a human skeleton, and a figure shewing the 
muscular conformation of the human subject, so 
that they could be let down and drawn up again 





by cords: the latter was that sort of preparation 
which Albin was celebrated for, and is such as to 
cause a feeling of disgust in an uninitiated specta- 
tor. All round the theatre, behind the amphithea- 
trical seats of the audience, were skulls and ana- 
tomical preparations, every thing quite in the an- 
tique style. Professor Kidd, a good-natured old 
gentleman, quite corresponded with these ancient 
treasures. He may, probably, formerly, have had 
some talents, or at least some liking for personal 
activity and inquiry; ata later period, without any 
excitement from without, in a university devoted 
almost entirely to philology and theology (which 
is, indeed, no wniversitas), and without sufficient in- 
ward power and excitement, the stagnation of all 
philosophical study of natural history soon put a 
stop to his activity. * ° * 

‘* From the museum we returned to the ana- 
tomical collection, examined Dr. Kidd’s Jong-un- 
used microscope; I shewed him some of the lat- 
est improvements, and roused in the old professor 
the spirit of inquiry and of discovery. He was 
much delighted at my communications, complained 
bitterly that so little interest for these subjects was 
exhibited in Oxford, and gave hopes of renewed 
activity.” 

[The conclusion next week.] 





College Life. Letters to an Under-Graduate. By 
the late Rev. T. Whytehead, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s, Cambridge; and Chaplain to the 
Bishop of New Zealand. Pp. 138. Cambridge, 
J.T. Walters; London, Burns; Oxford, Parker. 

CHAPLAIN to the Bishop of whom Sydney Smith 

facetiously predicted the peril of going to convert 

cannibals who might like to have a cold clergy- 

man for a dish on the sideboard, the author died a 

natural death in the Bay of Islands, in March 

1843. The volume now posthumously published 

was written by him in 1841, when Curate of Fresh- 

water, in the Isle of Wight; which he left for the 

New Zealand appointment. He earnestly enforces 

the duties of submissiveness and obedience in the 

alumni to their alma mater; and, with regard to 
the latter, insists upon the saying, “it is their place 
to be old-fashioned,” and not liable to innova- 
tions; yet he thinks, with Dean Peacock, that 

“the sooner the wording of the University oaths 

is altered the better.” It is an amiable and affec- 

tionate little book ; and displays some of the read- 
ing which acquired Mr. Whytehead the honours 
accorded to his talents in the University. 


Memoirs of Alexander Bethune, §c. By William 
M‘Combie. Pp. 390. Aberdeen, G. & R. King. 
Born in very humble life, Alexander Bethune 
raised himself from peasant rank to considerable 
literary distinction, and the present is a faithful 
record of his course. Like most others, he found 
literature but a thorny pathway; a troubled life, 
poverty, ill health, and an early grave, were his lot 
on earth; and in June 1843, at the age of 38, he 
was taken to join his brother John, another exam- 
ple of lowly Scottish talent and high desert, and 
the uncertainty and danger of men being raised 
out of their natural. sphere by the possession of 

more than common natural endowments. 

The Embassy ; or, the Key to a Mystery. An His- 
torical Romance. Being the Second Series of 
“ Chronicles of the Bastile.”” 3 vols. Newby. 

Has, we believe, appeared in Nos., and rests much 

on the story of John Felton the assassin, and the 

Iron Mask, without adding either to the interest 

or information of the subjects. 


The Beauties of Isaac Barrow, D.D. By B. S., Bar- 
tister-at-Law. Pp. 274. London, T. C. Newby. 
SELEcTIons from the sermons and devotional 
writings of this eminent and eloquent divine. Set- 
ting aside its religious purity and impressiveness, 
every other page is replete with moral lessons of 
the highest value, and observations on the common 
ways and practices of the world, which must be 
read with infinite benefit by every class of the com- 

munity, 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Isle of Wight, March 19. 

Sir,—Is Mr. Allies* merciful to his beast? Does 
he recollect that “ the hobby-horse is but a colt,” 
or, at best, a moderate-sized “ pacing horse” or 
‘*ambling nag,’’ when he sets all the Hobs, and 
Dobs, and Obs, and Hobbies, and Dobbies, and 
Dobbins, and Hoberdies, and Hobanies, and Ho- 
berdyhoys, and Hobgoblins, and (I suppose) Obi- 
dicuts, and Hobididances, on his back at once, and 
then, mounting himself, gallops off with might and 
main after an ignis fatuus? It is not often that 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals has any fault to find with the Society of 
Antiquaries, who seldom molest any living thing 
but owls, bats, and moths—and these command 
little sympathy from the pensive public; but this 
seems to me a clear case of wanton overloading 
and furious riding, to the injury of the horse and 
the great danger of etymological foot-passengers, 
to say nothing of the antiquarian rider. Some, at 
least, of the Hob family—Hob-o’-th’-hurst, for in- 
stance—if not all, must be of kin to Robin Good- 
fellow; and Mr. Wright would doubtless make 
Robin Hood claim relationship with others: one 
or two of the race, being jovial fellows, with un- 
commonly good appetites, would be fitting co- 
mates for these worthies, if Hob, and Nob, and 
Robin-a-Bobbin are of the number, and the latter 
certainly is. 

Seriously, I do hope we shall not, in our search 
for a derivation, be reduced to Hobson’s choice— 
“ this horse or none ;” for your extracts, at least, 
hardly make out any case for the equine theory. 
On the other hand, all likelihood, and the striking 
analogy of “ Hob and his lantern,” &c. with “ Will 
of the Wisp” and “ Jack o’ Lantern,”’ seem to fa- 
vour the commonly received Robertian hypothesis, 
viz. that all these forms of Hob, Dob, and the like, 
are, as well as Robin, merely familiar varieties— 
nurse- or son-names, as Mr. Lower has it—of Ro. 
bert, used perhaps, when applied to fairies and 
their haunts, like the foresaid Will and Jack, for 
the purpose of conciliating the ‘“ good people.” 

Dobbin is not, surely, merely “ a provincial sa- 
tirical name for an old horse,” but a common 
country name for a cart-horse, whether young or 
old, and, I fancy, also derived from Robert. Hob- 
nail one has been wont to think but another form 
of hoof-nail. 

However these things may be, it is curious to 
trace with Mr. Allies the numerous local names, 
evidently borrowed from fairy mythology. “In the 
Isle of Wight there are many—Puck-pool, Puck’s 
(pronounced Pook’s) Farm, Puckaster Cove, Suck- 
lands, Fairy-hill, and several more. Akin to Puck 
are the Dutch spook, the German spuck, the Swedish 
spoke, and the Danish spogelse—ghost, apparition— 
with the verbs thereout formed. The Germans and 
Swedes say, “es spuckt im hause,” and “det spokar 
i huset,”’ for “the house is haunted.” What is 
commonly called a puff-ball is properly puck-ball 
or puck-fist: the “little folks’’ are well known to 
Wave a great liking for the fungus tribe.—Yours, 
&c. M. H, O. 





HUME’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
‘ Edinburgh, 24th March, 1846. 

S1r,—In a review with which you have hon- 
oured my Life and Correspondence of Hume, you 
speak of passages in his letters which seem to 
have been suppressed, and particularly of ‘‘ one 
memorable declaration of distinct infidelity.” You 
make the statement hypothetically, on the ground 
of information derived from another person, and 
in a form which I take the liberty of construing 
into a desire that I should treat it as a question 
put to me. In answer, I beg to state that I am 
not conscious of having left out any passage to 
which this description can apply. If it be possible 


* See “Fairy and Ghost Lore” in No. 152i of the 





that I could have negligently overlooked it, it is 
extremely improbable. I certainly did not design- 
edly omit it. 
I do not profess to have printed in full all the 
letters by Hume that came under my notice. I 
have omitted many passages and some complete 
letters, because they appeared to me to be utterly 
uninteresting. I have also omitted one or two 
allusions to private individuals, the publication of 
which would have given pain to their surviving re- 
lations. I believe such things as these are to be 
found in all collections of confidential letters. I 
have not, however, suppressed any passage in a 
letter by Hume on account of its containing a de- 
claration of opinion.—I am, &c. J. H, Burton. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Illegal award of the Royal Medal. 


We have heard, but trust it is not true, that the 
Council of the Royal Society have refused to enter- 
tain the question (alluded to in the Literary Gazette 
of the 14th instant) as to the illegality of the award 
of the Royal Medal, and have declined to investi- 
gate the charges brought against the Committee 
that recommended the award, or the very question- 
able acts of one of the Secretaries of the Society. 
That the proceedings of a Physiological Committee 
were, to use a mi!d term, most irregular; that the 
medal was awarded to Mr. Beck in direct opposi- 
tion to the laws of the Society ; that the Council 
consciously sanctioned such violation; and that 
the conduct of the secretary, Dr. Roget, has been 
exceedingly reprehensible,—are affirmed by the 
following statement of the case, which, from the 
sources whence it has been derived, do not doubt 
being circumstantially correct. 

The Physiological Committee, a numerous one, 
assembled to receive the reports on the merits of 
the papers, and to recommend the award of the 
medals, was presided over by the Senior Fellow 
present, Mr. Lawrence. The ordinary business 
having been despatched, and the recommendation 
for the Copley medal having been voted, the Chair- 
man inquired of the Secretary whether there was 
any farther business, and the answer was, None. 
He then, in the usual form, adjourned the Com- 
mittee. Shortly. after Mr. Lawrence and several 
others had left, a new Committee (!) was formed ; 
Dr. Todd took the chair, and forthwith Dr. Sharpey, 
one of the Referees (Dr. Todd being the other) of 
Mr. Beck’s paper, “ On the nerves of the uterus,” 
drew from his pocket a report thereon, and in due 
course the recommendation was passed to award 
the Royal Medal to Mr. Beck. 

The Council met two days afterwards, and upon 
the recommendation of this extraordinary Com- 
mittee awarded the medal. It is to be presumed 
that the Council were not then aware of the uncon- 
stitutional re-furmation of a Committee ; but their 
award was given without knowing the grounds 
upon which the recommendation was made, and 
before the Council had determined whether the 
Paper was worthy of being published; for, after 
awarding the medal, the Council resolved itself into 
a Committee on Papers, to consider and decide 
whether or not the paper should ke printed; 
Mr. Beck’s communication not having been pre- 
viously read to the Society, nor even seen by any 
one connected with the Society, excepting the 
Secretary and the two referees. 

The Secretary had received a supplementary 
paper to Dr. Lee’s communication on the same 
subject, printed in the Transactions. This paper 
was in his custody and under his control for some 
months, during which time Mr. Beck’s paper was 
also in his charge. Both should have been sa- 
cred, and, according to the rules of the Society, 
tabooed even against the authors themselves. But 
not only was the paper, to the merits of which 
eventually the Royal Medal was awarded, per- 
mitted to be restored to the author, but he must 
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and investigations of Dr. Lee; for the Corrected 
paper, upon the report of which the vote was taken, 
had reference to facts contained in it. ’ 
The foregoing is a plain statement of the Case 
of the differences existing in the Royal Socie, 
and only requires a farther single remark, whig 
may possibly throw some light upon the extraorjj. 
nary re-formation of a Committee, as stated above 
Mr. Lawrence, the chairman of the Physiologic 
Committee, was a referee on Dr. Lee's papers, and 
fully conversant with the subject, and it was ny 


the minutes were read, he was astounded, and, in 
the minutes, which was carried accordingly, 


believe the Council to be indifferent, or averse 
investigate these grave matters ; and we hope that 
the inquiry will result in the abolition of irr. 
sponsible committees, with their, sooner or late, 
jealousies, selfishness, and favouritism. 


March 19th.—The Marquess of Northampton, pre. 
sident, in the chair. The following papers were 
read:—1. “On the blow-hole of the porpoise,” by 
Mr. F. Sibson. The external opening of the ait. 
passage of the porpoise is so situated at the uppr 
part of the head as to admit of the animal’s breath. 
ing while only a small portion of its head is aboy 
the water. In its descent through the skull, be. 
tween the cranial and facial bones, the tube js 
divided by a thin plate of bone into two nasi 
canals, which form, below this partition, a singe 
muscular tube, opening at its lower part into the 
pharynx by a constricted aperture, through which 
the larynx projects upwards quite through the pla. 
tynx, dividing it into two channels. A series of 
pouches, five in number, capable of great dilata- 
tion, and provided with a muscular apparatus for 
retaining or expelling their contents, communicate 
by large orifices with the nasal canals, and appeat 
to correspond in situation with the antra, frontal 
sinuses, and ethnoid cells. The author gave a 
minute anatomical description of these muscles, 
and an account of their modes of action; the ad- 
justments of the apparatus being such that the 
outer passage may be closed or opened above or 
below the anterior pouches. When the outer pat 
sage is closed, the posterior pouches can be dis- 
tended, and the anterior emptied; while the con- 
verse may be effected when the ‘passage is open. 
The use of the pouches appears to be to buoy up 
the head; so that, as the porpoise rises from deep 
water, the opening for breathing comes first to the 
surface, and admits of the animal’s sleeping in that 
position, while its whole body remains immersed 
in the water. 

2. “On motion in the lumbar division of the 
spine in birds,” by Mr. G. O. Fleming. The au- 
thor quoted from Cuvier, Blumenbach, Tiedemann, 
Macartney, Vicq d’Azyr, Carus, Earle, and Roget, 
in proof of its being the prevalent opinion among 
comparative physiologists that the dorsal and lum- 
bar portions of the spine form altogether a rigid 
structure, not admitting of the least perceptible 
flexion. But from his observations of the form of 
the articulating surfaces of the lumbar vertebra, 
which appear to be adapted to lateral motion, the 
author was led to conclude that, although flexion 
in the mesial plane is effectually prevented, some 
degree of lateral flexion actually takes place. The 
number of articulations in this part of the spine, 
he observed, varies in different birds: thus in the 
seagull there are several articulations in the dorsal 
and lumbar portions; while in the peacock there 
is only one movable vertebra, the remaining dor 
being united together, and all the lumbar vertebre 
being consolidated and anchylosed with the sa- 
crum, thus forming two firm and immovable ron 
between which the movable vertebra is placed. <4 
flexion of the spine forwards is prevented by the 





also have had access to the supplementary writings 





great breadth of the spinous processes and their 



















until his departure that the report was producej 
by Dr. Sharpey. When at the next meeting of thy 
Committee — Mr. Lawrence again in the chair 










his surprise, put to the meeting the confirmationg 








Under such circumstances as these, we cannot 
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Corrected tions at right angles to the bodies of the 
Was taken, ory and frequently also by the addition of a 





flat, long bones, which are applied 





umber of thin, 












the Case their flat surfaces on each side of the spinous 
I Society, yan and also by strong flat ligaments, situ- 
tk, which , d between each spinous process, like the liga- 
extraordi. aah nuche of herbivorous quadrupeds. For the 
ted abore, rpose of guarding against pressure on the spinal 
ysiologica rd during the lateral flexion of this part of the 
apers, anj pine, the spinal canal is enlarged laterally at the 







t Was nol ntres of motion. The paper was illustrated by 


rawings of the parts described. 






The Marquess of Northampton’s Soirée, on Sa- 
urday, the third of the season, followed the annual 
sinner entertainment given by the noble marquess 
President of the Royal Society. Amongst the 








re cannot HAR eral objects of interest exhibited, and in some 
averse tg stances explained, to the numerous visitors, 
mp tha 2 following chiefly attracted our attention :— 
of irre. Mr, Perigal’s instrument to develop a peculiar 





OF later, 





an of compound motion, generating retrogres- 
‘ye or recurrent curves; this, however, for its 
porelty and apparent great importance, we have 











ton, pi rated in a separate article under this same divi- 
ers wee on of our sheet. —M. Claudet’s photographic 
aise,” by pecimens, and one of them particularly, the im- 
hog air. nression of black lace upon a daguerreotype plate 
* we by the light of the stars. This was stated by M. 





laudet, who thus described his experiment, which 
he considers. as proof of the chemical power of 
rlight. He covered a prepared plate with a 
piece of black lace, and exposed it to the then 
brightest part of the sky, the constellation Ursa 





is above 
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70 nasal 













a sing Major, neatly at the zenith. It was left to the 
pan influence of these and the surrounding stars for 
dpe: about fifteen minutes, which sufficed to impress 
ne the black lace upon the plate. ‘That the impres- 
dilata- sion was efected by the light of the stars is, we 





think, questionable, and not so satisfactorily proved 
as the recent result obtained by this indefatigable 





itus for 








eee investigator in regard to the photographic action 
sh , fal of moonlight. Probably the impression was the 
a effect of contiguity, as expounded by Moser; and 





black substances, as absorbents of light and heat, 
and darkly connected with electrical development, 
firour this view.—Dr. Silvestri’s specimens of 
artificially petrified human and other organic sub- 
stances—a man’s head with the brain exposed; a 
woman's head with the hair parted and dressed ; the 
hand of an adult, and another of an infant, nearly 
transparent ; a tongue, a slice of liver, &c., all as 
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ue hard as stone, and sounding like marble when 
1 deep struck: also birds, reptiles, a bunch of flowers in 
to the their natural colours, &c. The flowers were pre- 





served by a modification of the petrifying process, 
rhich was explained to be a pneumatic extraction 
of the juices, and a steeping for a considerable 
time in chemical solutions.— Mr. Cheverton’s ivory 
mechanical sculptures, and rolls of sheet-ivory cut 
bya sawing machine invented by him. A continu- 
us sheet from twenty to thirty feet long, and vary- 
ing according to its thickness, can be sawed from a 
portion of an elephant’s tusk, the length of which 
determines the width of the sheet; the saw-cut 
being carried from the circumference to the centre 
tither in an elliptical or a circular spiral, as may 
best suit the form of the tusk. The instrument 
ued by the Chinese for cutting circular spirals 
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xion of pith for what is commonly called rice-paper, 
ome would be a curious contrast to Mr. Chever- 
The ton's sawing machine! His sheets of ivory may 
ine, be applied either as veneers or as large tablets 
‘the for the miniature painter. Specimens of the latter, 
sal Mm size about 24 feet by 1}, were exhibited; the 
rere Wory being imbedded in caoutchouc, instead of be- 
real Ing cemented to the board. The interposed sheet 
bre of caoutchouc, by yielding, allows the free contrac- 
a 4on or expansion of the tablet, and thus prevents 
es, the possibility of the ivory splitting. 

Phe Iu addition to the above, there were exhibited Mr. 
the Wroughton’s ingenious railway-index to shew the 
eit Tate of speed at which a train travels ; and his “im- 





Proved respirator,” for the benefit of those afflicted 











with asthma or shortness of breath. The respira- 
tor, to be placed between the lips, is a silver or 
gold slightly-curved box, containing medicated 
camphor, and pierced at both ends with small 
holes.—Mr. Loseby’s new compensation chrono- 
meter, consisting of curved tubes of mercury placed 
on the ordinary balance.—Messrs. Sedgwick and 
Taylor’s ornamental brass-work, finished by a new 
process, producing the effect of electro-gilding 
without the use of gold.—Dr. Paltreneri’s electro- 
magnetic machine; and an apparatus for proving 
what appeared to be an erroneous view of the prin- 
ciple in mechanics, that action and reaction are 
equal.— Mr. Rettie’s simple and admirable ar- 
rangement for night-signals for steam-boats, rail- 
way-trains, guards’ laps, &c.—Microscopic ob- 
jects, wood-carvings, &c. &c. Prince Albert and 
the Duke of Cambridge again honoured the Presi- 
dent with their company. 


NEW LAW OF COMPOUND MOTION. 

By the instrument, mentioned in our notice of 
the Marquis of Northampton’s soirée, Mr. Perigal 
developed a peculiar law of compound circu- 
lar motion, ‘generating retrogressive or recurrent 
curves, by which the moving body, when it has 
reached the extreme points of the curve, retro- 
grades or returns back in exactly the same line 
along which it advanced; constantly moving for- 
ward and backward from one extremity to the 
other ; and always tracing and retracing the same 
line as it alternately advances and recedes.” 

These curves were produced by a complicated 
system of wheel-work, which Mr. Perigal stated to 
be capable of generating numberless varieties of 
curves dependent upon the ratio of the velocities 
of the movements; but the instrument was, on 
this occasion, adjusted for the production of para- 
bolas or hyperbolas, and a sort of figure of 8 
curve, resembling a lemniscate, which he shewed 
to be different forms of one and the same curve, 
just as circles and right lines are (limits or) va- 
rieties of ellipses. When the tracing-point passed 
through the centre, the curve was at one of its 
extremes or limits ; and the two ovals of the figure 
of 8 were opened to their fullest extent of 
roundness ; but alterations in the angular adjust- 
ment of the movements caused these ovals to be- 
come more and more flattened, till they ultimately 
converged or collapsed, and became in appearance 
a single line, terminating in points, with the form 
of a parabola or hyperbola; and the tracing-point 
travelled forward and backward from one extremity 
of the curve to the other repeatedly, without in the 
least degree th‘ckening the line in one part more 
than in another; evidencing that it advanced and 
receded in exactly the very same path! In fact, 
the line of return might be considered as super- 
posed upon the line of advance; as Mr. Perigal 
remarked, in reply to a very eminent mathemati- 
cian, who objected that the figure of 8 curve 
was a line of the fourth order, inasmuch as it could 
be cut by a straight line in four places, while the 
parabola was a line of the second order, because it 
could be so cut only in two places; but the sug- 
gestion of its being a double line superposed 
seems to remove the difficulty. 

Mr. Perigal informed us that one of his objects 
was to exhibit the parabola in the novel character 
of a retrogressive or recurrent curve of definite 
range; whence he inferred, that if a comet moved 
in that curve (as most of them are said to do) it 
might return after it had performed ‘its allotted 
journey, and continue to visit us periodically, as 
several do, which are therefore supposed to travel 
in very elongated ellipses, although their apparent 
path more resembles a parabola. 

We do not take upon ourselves to decide 
that this “ retrogressive’’ curve of Mr. Perigal 
is or is not identical with the parabola of Apollo- 
nius; but we can bear testimony to its striking 
resemblance to the conic section; and affording at 
least prima-facie evidence of its relationship, how- 


riodicity’’ may shock the prejudices of those who 
have hitherto thought themselves learned in such 
matters. Besides, it is well known that recipro- 
cating straight lines can be produced by combi- 
nations of circular motions; and, therefore, we 
cannot see why it should have been deemed im- 
possible so to produce parabolas and hyperbolas, 
which, being curved lines, would even appear 
the less unlikely. Of the importance of the dis- 
covery in reference to the cometary theory, our 
scientific readers can judge for themselves; and 
such of them as are mathematicians can, for their 
own Satisfaction, put the question to the proof by 
submitting the problem to analytical investigation, 


THE ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY. 

It is some time since we took a trip on the exe 

perimental atmospheric rail, when tried at Worm- 

wood Scrubs, and gave an account of it in the 

Literary Gazette of that day. The Gazette going, 

like the times, at railroad speed, we cannot refer 

so far back as to ante it; but we remember that 

we thought the invention extremely ingenious, and 

obviously practicable. Since then, much progress 

has been made in improvements, and rails on this 

principle have been successfully established in va- 

rious localities. Among the rest, between London 

Bridge, Southwark, and Croydon; on which we 

were invited to accompany a-party of scientific 

gentlemen, to test its merits, on Monday last. 

We went to Croydon, stopping at the stations 

on the way, and thence back to the Dartmouth 
Arms, without stoppage ; and in the same manner 

returned to Croydon. In the first instance, it was 
demonstrated that there was a perfect command of 
the machinery: the stops were readily and easily 
made, and the train started again at its former 
speed, requiring no period of time nor distance of 
miles to get up steam; but going off at once, as 
before, with the admission of the atmospheric im- 
pulse. We found the motion very equable and 
agreeable ; and curves, such as we had never seen 
on any other rail, were passed as freely and satis- 
factorily as if they had been straight lines. The 
incline of the bridge, too (represented formerly as 
an obstacle), was surmounted with the utmost fa- 
cility, though at no less a gradient than 50 to 1. 
The five miles between Croydon and the Dart- 
mouth Arms were done, respectively, in six minutes, 
or at the rate of fifty miles an hour. The expedi- 
tion was conducted by Mr. Samuda and Mr. Pym; 
and nothing could be more decisive than its result. 
For light trains and personal trafhe we should ima- 
gine it presents striking advantages; and we were 
assured that, by means of increased frequency in 
the despatches, it might be as eligibly applied to 
the transport of heavy goods, cattle, cavalry, &c. 
&c. In many instances, therefore, as between the 
atmospheric and the steam motive power, it be- 
comes a matter of comparative expense, into which 
we have no data to guide us, and accordingly 
leave this simple statement to the consideration of 
all whom it may concern, which we take to be the 
public at large throughout the empire. 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 
March 2d.—The president in the chair. “On 
crystallography, with a description of a gonio- 
meter and crystallonome, or instrument for 
studying crystals, in reference to their guber- 
natorial axes,” by Dr. Leeson. The author com- 
menced by observing that discriminative chemical 
researches have not received that assistance from 
crystallography which might reasonably be ex- 
pected from the natural distinction of form pecu- 
liar to various different substances. 

The particular design of the author’s present 
paper was to introduce greater facility and sim- 
plicity in the classification and determination of 
crystalline forms, both by improved methods of 
observation, and also by a system of classification 
founded on the three gubernatorial axes, for the 
happy discovery of which we are indebted to Weiss, 





ever much its newly discovered property of “ pe- 


by whom, however, as well as by others who have 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








succeeded him, systems have been proposed by no 
means realising that simplicity and perfection of 
which the fundamental principle is believed to be 
susceptible. To prove that the nomenclature and 
classification of the different authors were both 
confused and complicated, various tables were re- 
ferred to, shewing the systems respectively adopted 
by them. By referring to which it was apparent 
that different authors used the same terms for 
totally different fundamental forms; and also that 
by many of them terms were employed which, 
having reference simply to the number of planes 
bounding a given system, were, in fact, as subse- 
quently demonstrated, applicable to every class and 
order, and therefore not discriminative of any one 
in particular. Any one who may have carefully 
examined the first crystals depositing from solu- 
tions of different substances, will be struck by the 
general prevalence of the prismatic or hexahedral 
form, or of some modification thereof; at the same 
time, he will observe great-variety in the number of 
planes bounding many of the crystals. Under the 
microscope he will not only be struck by the gene- 
ral prevalence of parallelograms, or sections of the 
prismatic forms, as well as hexagons, triangles, and 
other sections, resulting from hemihedral modifi- 
cations, but also by the primd facie similarity of 
the sectional forms presented by totally different 
substances. It is in the discrimination of these 
forms that the principles of classification now about 
to be proposed, and the goniometer subsequently 
described, are peculiarly applicable. 

Before describing the system itself, the author 
requested to explain an instrument which he ex- 
hibited, and stated he had contrived some years 
ago, for the purpose of studying the relative cha- 
racter of crystals derived from different positions 
and lengths of the three gubernatorial axes, and 
for which instrument he requested to be allowed to 
propose the name crystallonome. The author 
shewed, with that instrument, that whatever be 
the length and relative position or inclination of 
the three axes, a prism or hexahedron must neces- 
sarily result from a set of planes terminating the 
extremities of the respective axes, such planes ter- 
minating one axis, and being parallel to the other 
two axes. These planes were represented by a 
contrivance for attaching pieces of stiff paper or 
card-board to the extremities of the axes. The 
author then shewed that an octahedron must ne- 
cessarily result in every case from a set of planes 
cutting all three axes, and which octahedron might 
easily be built up and represented by threads con- 
necting the extremities of all the axes. The 
construction of other forms was also demonstrated. 

The crystallonome, althongh constructed with 
only three zones placed at right angles to each 
other, is nevertheless capable of shewing the posi- 
tion of the axes in every class, even where all the 
axes are oblique; this was illustrated by the in- 
strument itself. It was also shewn, that whatever 
be the class and order ofa crystal, there are always 
two zones in which all three axes will be found. 
It having been already stated, that the three guber- 
natorial axes form the basis of the proposed sys- 
tem, it will be evident that the discriminative 
principles of the system must be dependent on the 
position and length of the respective axes. Since 
the relative position of the axes ‘occasions the 
greatest difference in the appearance and character 
of a crystal, it seems natural to take that as deter- 
mining the class; and we shall find that as regards 
this distinctive character, there are but three 
classes to which the variation of position can give 
origin, viz.:—1, where all the axes are situated 
at right angles to each other; 2, in which one axis 
is at right angles to the other two, which are 
obliquely placed as regards each other, one rectan- 
gular axis and two oblique, being, in fact, the same 
as though we represented it as two rectangular 
axes and one oblique; 3, in which all the axes are 
oblique to each other. 

e have thus three classes, which we term 
respectively :—1, rectangular; 2, right oblique; 





3, oblique; and these we again subdivide into 
three orders, dependent on the relative length of 
the axes, viz. :—1, all the axes equal; 2, two axes 
only equal, the third being longer or shorter than 
the other two; 3, all the axes of different lengths. 
These orders we term—1, equiaxial; 2, binequi- 
axial; 3, inequiaxial. 

With these three classes and three orders we 
obtain nine distinct crystalline bases, which, the 
author trusts, will be found easy to remember and 
simple to distinguish. Generally speaking, few 
substances will be found to crystallise in forms be- 
longing to distinct classes or orders. Without, how- 
ever, passing any opinion on the subject of dimor- 
phism, the author shewed, by reference to the 
native crystals of sulphur, and also those obtained 
by fusion, that, according to the system now pro- 
posed, sulphur cannot be considered as dimorphous, 
the native crystals being, in fact, modifications of 
the octahedrons, or the rectangular inequiaxial 
system; whilst those of fusion are prisms or hexa- 
hedrons belonging to the same system. Both were 
exhibited to the meeting, and the goniometer, sub- 
sequently described, applied to the measurement of 
the angles of the crystals of fusion, Whilst a che- 
mical substance usually crystallises in forms per- 
taining to the same class and order, it may never- 
theless, as has been already shewn, assume a great 
variety of forms, if reference be had only to the 
number of bounding planes ; and these forms con- 
stitute what may be termed the genera of the 
author’s system, which were shewn by reference to 
diagrams, as also the symbolic notation recom- 
mended by the author. 

The author concluded by exhibiting his gonio- 
meter, consisting of a double refracting prism, 
placed in a vernier revolving round a graduated 
circle, and applicable either to the microscope or 
to crystals placed on any convenient stand. He 
stated, that in most cases of crystallisation, particu- 
larly under the microscope, some crystals will be 
observed presenting the prismatic or hexahedral 
form ; and knowing that the gubernatorial axes of 
any prism must terminate in the centre of the sides 
of that prism, we are at once directed to the posi- 
tion and length of the axes in any given crystal ; 
whilst, by examining the angles formed by the 
sides of the parallelogram constituting the section 
of the prism with the goniometer, we may deter- 
mine the inclination of the several axes. In all 
natural octahedrons formed by inaxial planes, the 
axes will be found, as shewn by the crystallonome, 
by taking the points where four planes meet. Al- 
though octahedrons may be mathematically formed 
by biaxial planes—that is, by bending in the sides 
of the prism—it is believed that such octahedrons 
do not occur in nature, as it would contradict the 
general laws of symmetry, inasmuch as that, whilst 
the perpendicular axis terminated at the meeting 
of four planes, the middle and transverse axes 
would be situated in the centre of an edge bound- 
ing two planes—a state of things that could not 
certainly occur in the regular system; the general 
condition of natural symmetry being, that whatever 
diaposition takes place at any one extremity of an 
axis of equal length, the same will take place at its 
other extremity, and also at the extremities of 
every other axis of equal length. . 

2. ** On the influence exerted by electricity, plati- 
num, and silver, on the shining of phosphorus,” by 
Dr. C. F.Schoenbein. The shining of phosphorus 
in atmospheres containing free oxygen is believed 
by the author to be intimately connected with the 
formation of the oxidising body ozone, and to cease 
in circumstances in which that substance is no 
longer produced ; as, for example, at very low tem- 
peratures. Since, however, ozone can be generated 
even at these low temperatures by the agency of 
electricity, it was thought possible that the electri- 
cal brush might confer, while it lasted, the propert 
of shining upon phosphorus rendered dark by cold. 
In one 


Upon trial this was found to be the fact. 
experiment, at the temperature of 2° Reaumur, a 
piece of phosphorus placed opposite to the end of 


a wire from whence a brush of positive elect. 
was issuing became brilliantly luminous, The 
fect was still more striking in the second cag ; 
which the phosphorus was enclosed in a wire spi 
with a projecting point, put in connexion with 
positive conductor of the machine. A long tail 
phosphorescent light was produced, very beayj 
in appearance. The shining was interrupted 
the cessation of the brush, either immediately , 
very shortly afterwards. The presence of a mip 
quantity of olefiant-gas, vapour of ether, hyponj 
trous or sulphurous acid, &c., totally annulled 
shining of the phosphorus, even under the influens 
of electricity. Platinum black, and spongy met 
lic silver, conferred luminosity upon phosphory 
in contact with them at 4° and 6° below ze1, 
Reaumur. These bodies are known to produg 
oxidising effects. 

8. “ On struvite, a new mineral,” by Mr. G,|, 
Ulex. Mr. Ulex states that numerous crystals ¢ 
this substance were found in digging out the grouaj 
of St. Nicholas Church, at Hamburg. The primay 
form is the right rhombic prism, measuring 9} 
10’; the s. g. is 1*7 ; harder than tale, and sparing) 
soluble in water. When heated, they phosy. 
resce, and before the blowpipe fuse into a colyy. 
less glass. Upon analysis, Mr. Ulex found thy 
crystals to consist of NH*O + MgO? + PO5 + 12H9, 
and is therefore the ammonio-magnesian phosphay, 
the same salt which is found in animal concretioy 
and in putrefying urine. This substance was found iy 
a mass of peat-earth mixed with a quantity of cattl. 
dung, which extended to a depth of 26 feet upm 
gravel, and here and there a blue earth was pp. 
sent (the earthy phosphate of iron). Mr, Ul 
then gave an analysis of this earth, considered 
the matrix of these crystals, and concluded by spe. 
culating upon the cause of their formation. It iy 
named struvite, in honour of the Minister Vor 
Striive, a well-known mineralogist. 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, PARIS, 

March 16th.—M. Pelouze reported on the chemical 

researches of M. Gobley in regard to the yolk of 

eggs. The new analyses of M. Gobley contirm the 

composition of vitelline given by MM. Dumas and 

Cahours. The fatty liquid matter called egg oil, 

the chemical nature of which was very little known, 

is stated to consist of margarine, oleine, choleste. 

rine, and two colouring matters. It does not,s 

hitherto supposed, contain the smallest portion of 
sulphur or phosphorus, and differs only from other 
fatty bodies in the presence of cholesterine. The 
combination in which the phosphorus exists ap- 
pears to be first ascertained by M. Gobley. When 
the dried yolk is treated with alcohol or ether, be- 
sides the egg oil a soft compound matter, a “vis- 
cous matter,’”’ is obtained; and it is in this sub- 
stance, a true ammoniacal soap, that the phos- 
phorus is found; it is there mixed with margaric 
and oleic acids in the state of phosphoglyceric acid, 
which is easily separated by lime-water; the filter 
retains the oleate and margarate of lime, and allows 
the calcareous phosphoglycerate to pass. One of 
the commission had already found phosphoglyceric 
acid, the properties of which are analogous to 
those of sulphoglyceric acid; but no one thought 
that this acid, hitherto produced exclusively by art, 
could exist in nature. M. Gobley has proved that 
it exists in the yolk of egg, and that the phospho- 
glyceric acid extracted from the egg is perfectly 
identical with that obtained directly by the union 
of glycerine and phosphoric acid. M. Gobley’s 
memoir is to be insertedin the Recueil des Savants 
étrangers. 

M. Laurent, in his own and in the name of M. 
Gerhardt, read a memoir on the mellonic combina- 
tions, with a view to decide the question between 
them and other chemists, especially M. Liebig. 
The matter immediately in dispute is, the truth of 
the propositions set forth by them, or the falsity of 
the experiments of Liebig, on mellon, sulphocyano- 
gen, and their derivatives. The authors assert, Ist, 





-that mellon is not, as admitted by Liebig, a binary 
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EE 
nd, like cyanogen; for, besides carbon and 
ak it aabanb and a half per cent of hydro- 
n, and is represented by cé H°N%. 2d, mellon 
es not unite itself with potassium, purely and 
simply, a8 Liebig admits ; but the combination dis- 
engages ammonia, and the product constitutes a bi- 
basic salt, C°NSM% 3d, mellon proceeding from 
the calcination of the persulphocyanhidric acid dis- 
solving in potash does not yield a mellonuret, as 
Liebig states; but it produces a tribasic salt, C® 
HM°N80%, taking up hydrogen and oxygen at the 
same time that it developed ammonia. 4th, the 
wi-disant sulphocyanogen of Liebig does not en- 
close only sulphur, carbon, and azote, but also hy- 
en—it is not the radicle of the sulphocyanu- 
rets, 5th, the composition attributed by Liebig to 
nellon is false, this substance being a mixture of 
iéne and mellon. 6th, the matter dissolved cold 
when potash acts upon mellon for the calcination 
persulphocyanhidric acid is not, as M. Liebig 
mellonhydric acid, but ammelide. 7th, the 
composition assigned by Liebig to chlorocyanimide 
is false; its true formula is C°H®CI?N, 8th, 
chlorocyanimide is not decomposed under the 
influence of heat only in sal ammoniac and in mel- 
Jon, but also in chlorohydric acid. 9th, the new 
body lately announced by Liebig, as formed by 
urea, is already known as ammelide; it pre- 
sents the composition admitted by Gerhardt. 10th, 
the theory of Liebig upon mellonic combinations 
is completely false; and the propositions of the 
authors are confirmed by the facts rectified by 
them. 

Other chemical communications were read, pre- 
sented chiefly by M. Dumas. One of them was a 
memoit by M. Peligot, on the atomic weight of 
uranium, Bya first determination, the author had 
found 750; Ebelmen, since, 742°87 ; M. Wertheim, 
74636. On the other hand, Berzelius gives pre- 
ference to 780. M. Peligot has noticed several 
new experiments ; and all confirmed his first result, 

750, 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
ster March 19.— The following degrees were con- 


Bachelor in Civil Law.—C. Hawkins, Christ Church. 

Masters of Arts——Rev, T. P. Tufnell, Wadham College ; 
Rer, W. D. Bathurst, W. Everett, fellows of New College; 
Rev, A. St. John Mildmay, fellow of Merton College; 
Rev. G. R. Moncrieff, Balliol College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—T, W. Shaw, Exeter College; W. 
Wilberforce, St, Mary Hall. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Resignation of the President: the Row! ! 

Ove last Gazette, in which we introduced the dis- 
turbed state of this ancient body to the public, will 
have prepared our readers for a farther elucidation 
ofthe uproar. On Thursday evening, Lord Mahon, 
V.P. in the chair, the room was consequently 
crowded with members; and as soon as the brief 
toutine business was gone through, a letter was 
Tead from the President, the Earl of Aberdeen, 
announcing his wish that, at the approaching anni- 
versary on St. George’s Day, the Society would 
Proceed to the election of a successor to fill his 
place. His lordship expressed how strongly he 
felt the honour of presiding over such an institu- 
tion, alluded to his public duties, and grounded his 
Resignation on the present state of the Society, 
Which seemed to him to require a president who 
could bestow more time and attention to its affairs. 
Mr. Pettigrew then moved, and Mr. A. J. Kempe 
seconded, a resolution expressing the high estimate 
ma which the Society held his lordship, and their 
egret at his feeling it necessary to resign. After 
some little discussion as to the form of this reso- 
lution, it was passed unanimously. 

This matter being disposed of, the Chairman 
proceeded to read a communication from the Coun- 
til to the Society relative to the appointment of 
ptr py Secretary, and the other proceedings 
"hich Were arraigned at the previous public meet- 





ing, as reported in our last. In this paper the 
Council announced their determination to abandon 
the obnoxious Resolation; but instead of fairly 
meeting the real question at issue, viz. the breach 
of the charter, they avoided it, by entering upon 
some statements of their right to make grants of 
money —a charge of infringing which, it may be 
observed, was not brought against them. Mr. Lott, 
who had ably brought the business forward on the 
previous occasion, called the attention of the So- 
ciety to “the extremely ungraceful manner” in 
which the Council had attempted to get out of the 
difficulty. He remarked on the distinct breach of 
the fundamental charter, as well as of the laws of 
the Society, and pointed to one particular law which 
guarded against any misunderstanding of this sort, 
by ordering all elections of officers to be made at 
general meetings. Lord Mahon, on the part of the 
Council, and in reference to their communication, 
waived the great point at issue, and noticed that 
doubts were entertained by certain parties as to 
the extent of legalities and illegalities; but these, 
of course, the words of the charter must decide. 


The discussion appeared to be dying away, as the 


object had been given up, when Mr. Thoms rose to 
offer some explanations of the part he had taken; 
which ended by disclosing the strange fact, that the 
whole proceeding had originated in, and been car- 
ried through by, Mr. Albert Way, the Director.* 
It appeared that Mr. Way had procured this “job” 
(as it was openly denounced in the room) to be 
brought before the Council, without previous no- 
tice to either of the Secretaries (though virtually 
to supersede one of them), or to the Treasurer, or 
to the members in general ; and that the Council, 
thus taken by surpise, hastily passed the Resolu- 
tions. The consequence, was, that Mr. Thoms, ad- 
vised of his election by Mr. Way, the next morning 
addressed a letter to Mr. Carlisle, the Secretary, 
informing him of the act of the Council, and of his 
desire to co-operate with him. 

These disclosures by Mr. Thom led to the re- 
opening of the debate, and very severe observa- 
tions on the conduct both of the Director and of 
the Council which had been so influenced were 
made by Mr. Pettigrew, Mr. Hunter, and others, 
who animadverted especially on the impropriety 
of attempting to deprive the Society at large of its 
chartered rights, and the opportunity of taking 
into consideration the duties attached to the im- 
portant office of Secretary, and the qualifications 
of any candidates who might be proposed to fill 
that situation. 

During the discussion, Mr. Way sat perfectly 
silent; and, with the exception of Mr. Thoms, no 
member rose to justify proceedings which went to 
nullify the Society and elude the provisions of its 
charter, in order to serve individual views. Seve- 
ral efforts were made to interrupt the speakers and 
put an end to their observations; but Lord Mahon 
discharged the functions of the chair with so much 
impartiality and dignity, that the whole was con- 
ducted to a close in a very satisfactory manner. 
His lordship also declared that the Council did not 
intend to take any further steps in this business. 

This debate having, in fact, disposed of the main 
question, the adjourned debate of the last meeting 
(see Literary Gazette) was brought under notice 
by the Chairman reading another communication 





* The “ Director” appears in this turmoil not to be de- 
viating from his title, and to be very unlucky in his con- 
cern with ~*~ society in which he takes a lead. He did 
not destroy, but he made a quarrel and division in, the 
Archeological Association, which has only been sur- 
mounted Pd great talent and energy; and in the present 
instance, if not stopped in the initiative, would either have 
got the complete control of, or ruined, the venerable old 
and Royal Society of Antiquaries. The resignation of the 
President is one of the effects; and if the course be per- 
severed in, ‘‘ worse remains behind.” r 

+ We are grieved to remark on the style in which Mr. 
Thom spoke of Mr. Carlisle’s infirmities in his presence, 
though possibly out of his hearing; for deafness is the im- 

rfection alluded to in the venerable Secretary of ay! 

orty years. In other respects, we believe, he is in fu 
possession of his faculties; and if these things are re- 
| ety 2 detail, they must inflict pain and mortification 
upon him, 





from the Council, to the effect that they had acted 
upon the recommendation respecting the sending 
out of the annual house-list to all the members a 
week before the day of election. Thereupon some 
slight remarks were made, and the amendments, 
&c. were withdrawn. 


[Upon another cause of much unpleasantness we 
have received the following ; and as the gruel is al- 
ready so thick and slab that no new ingredient can 
render it more unpalatable, we insert it in the 
hope that the * hell-broth’’ may be utterly stirred 
out, and a wholesome kettle set up in place of the 
bubbling caldron.] : 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sir,—A few weeks ago I called your attention to 
the not very decent attempt to force upon the 
Society of Antiquaries a gentleman holding a 
subordinate place in the British Museum, who had 
been suspended as a candidate and black-balled in 
a full meeting the week before. As the day for 
the second ballot for this gentleman approaches 
(Thursday next), Mr. Hawkins and one or two 
gentlemen in the Museum are not only making 
private applications by word of mouth and by letters 
(several of which are being publicly shewn about), 
in which improper motives are imputed to indivi- 
duals, incorrect statements made, and even threats 
held out, but it has been also stated in print that the 
members of the British Archeological Association 
are black-balling those of the Archzological Insti- 
tute in the Society of Antiquaries. As one of 
those who voted against Mr. Vaux, and as a mem- 
ber of the B.A.A., I beg the favour of being allowed 
to assert that this is altogether untrue. When we 
went to hold an Antiquarian meeting at Winchester 
last summer, some gentlemen employed themselves 
there in poisoning the minds of the citizens and 
clergy against us, in order that we might meet with 
a bad reception ; and this was so effectually done, 
that an affront was even offered to our president by 
the clergy of the cathedral, when, with the members 
of the Association, he would have shewn his respect 
to them by attending service. The name of Mr. 
Vaux of the British Museum was in everybody’s 
mouth, as the most active person employed in the 
manner above alluded to: a Mr. Newton was also 
named. Now, sir, I think every one will acknow- 
ledge that conduct like this is perfectly unpardon- 
able among men of letters and science. We would 
rather not have for one of our associates a person 
who has already signalised himself by his aptitude 
far making mischief among antiquaries, and our 
reason for voting against Mr. Vaux is the wish to 
keep mischief out of doors. Moreover, we think 
that subordinate officers in the British Museum 
are not the most eligible persons for the honour 
of F.S.A. No attempt has been made, nor, I am 
certain, will be made, to black-ball any member of 
the Archzological Institute. If there were any 
black balls given against the Bishop of Oxford, as 
I understand there were, it was by a few persons 
who think that a bishop ought not to be admitted, 
as a peer of the realm; but I know that active 
exertions were made by the members of the Asso- 
ciation to allay this feeling. 

Who is it that is introducing dissensions and ill- 
will into the Society of Antiquaries? Mr. Way 
and his friends, who have done everything in their 
power to compromise the Society in the archzolo- 
gical dissensions which they have stirred up out of 
doors, and who have now been attempting to tram- 
ple upon the public opinion of the society. The 
society has, however, already shewn that it possesses 
the spirit of resistance. I will only add, that this 
attempt to force a member upon the society, joined 
with the method in which it has been done, is the 
most indecent proceeding that I have witnessed 
since I had the honour to be An F.S.A. 

London, March 24, 1846. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
March 25th.— Meeting of the Council,—Eight as- 
sociates and three corresponding members were 
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elected. A communication from Mr. Fitch, of Ips- 
wich, was laid on the table, respecting the dis- 
covery of a very curious crypt and chapel in the 
parish of St. Lawrence in that town, which he has 
ascertained from old documents to have been the 
residence of the chantry-priests.—Mr. Croker read 
a letter from Captain Smithett, of Dover, inclosing 
a communication (with a drawing) from the com- 
mandant of the artillery at Calais, respecting an 
old cannon recently found there, apparently not 
older than the age of Louis XIV.—A letter was 
read, calling the attention of the Association to the 
plan proposed for tunnelling for a railroad through 
or near Greenwich Park, which, if carried into 
effect, would produce such a tremulous motion as 
to render accurate observation in the observatory 
very uncertain. Greenwich Observatory has now 
some claim upon attention as a national monument ; 
and as the subject, though not strictly within the 
scope of an Antiquarian Association, was never- 
theless one of much public importance, the Coun- 
cil ordered that communications on this sub- 
ject be made by the secretaries to the Admiralty, 
and to the Royal and Astronomical Societies.—A 
communication was read from Mr. Edwin Keats, 
calling the attention of the Association to the Ro- 
man and other remains of the city of Chester, to 
the examination and preservation of which he 
thinks sufficient attention has not been directed. 
A letter from Mr. John Purdue, jun., was read, ac- 
companied by a cast in lead from an original ticket 
worn in the seventeenth century by the persons 
who received alms from the parish of Romsey. 
Further communications were received relating to 
the preservation of the Roman amphitheatre at 
Dorchester; and it was remarked with satisfaction 
how active a part Lord Shaftesbury had taken in 
supporting the endeavours of the Association. Mr. 
Smith exhibited casts of two inedited British coins 
in the possession of the Rev. Mr. Smith, of Alfris- 
ton; one, an evident copy from a Greek type, was 
found in Burwell Fen in Cambridgeshire. Mr. 
Hartley Knight exhibited, through Mr. Planché, 
four early and curious seals, apparently Italian, 
which were referred for further examination. Mr. 
Croker exhibited a seal from his own collection, 
said to be the seal of the masons of Glastonbury 
Abbey, and the seal in silver of Concanagh O’Ra- 
hily, a curious relic o1 Irish antiquity, presented to 
him by the Archdeacon of Cork. Mr. Smith re- 
ported a visit made, in company with Mr. Fair- 
holt, to Colchester, and described some very curious 
antiquities discovered there, particularly in the 
garden of the Rev. James Round, where excava- 
tions had been made at that gentleman’s expense. 
These discoveries, it was stated, would be the sub- 
ject of an article in the number of the Journal now 
in preparation. Mr. Croker exhibited a ‘cramp 
ring,’ found at Clonmel in Ireland on the finger of 
a skeleton of one of Cromwell’s soldiers, bearing 
the inscription, Not VALVE BYT VERTV. At the 
commencement of the meeting, Mr. Wright read a 
communication from the president, Lord Albert 
Conyngham, condoling with the Council on the loss 


which it had sustained by the sudden death of | 


the Hon. Ridley Colborne, one of its most zealous 
members. This melancholy event cast a damp 
upon the meeting. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday.—Chemical (anniversary meeting), 8 P.3t.; Me- 
dical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. ; Syro-Egyptian, 8 P.3t. 

Wednesday.— British Archeological, 8} P.M. 

Thursday.— Zoological, 3 p.m.; Royal, 8} v.m.; Anti- 
quaries, 8 p.m. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} 


ul Tr P.M.; Botanical, 8 p.m. 
“Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 P.M.; 


Westminster Medical, 8 Pp... 











FINE ARTS. 
REMARKABLE FEAT IN METAL-CASTING. 
WE have from time to time described the progress 
made by Mr. Wyatt in casting the stupendous 
Wellington_equestrian group, the largest work in 


bronze ever executed; and we think one of our 
latest notices was that of a party of eight having 
dined conveniently within the cavity of the horse’s 
hind-quarters. But after all that had been done, 
there came an operation of unexampled extent, 
difficulty, and uncertainty. This consisted in the 
uniting together by fusion of the two great divi- 
sions in which the horse had been cast. A few 
inches is perhaps the limit hitherto of such a work ; 
but here there must be a girth of molten brass 
(several tons), to the length of twelve feet, poured 
into the junction in such a manner as to fuse each 
adjacent side, and combine the whole into one 
solid mass. The contrivance of a mould for the 
reception and application of the run from the fur- 
nace was exceedingly ingenious, and, as the experi- 
ment turned out, perfectly successful. From the 
belly to half way up the sides the horse is as com- 
pletely united as if it had been cast in one piece; 
and the upper portion of the body will offer no 
obstacle like that which has been overcome in the 
inferior portion of the circle. This splendid un- 
dertaking may now, therefore, be deemed to be 
beyond the reach of danger ; and so nearly finished, 
that we trust the public authorities and committee 
will lose no time in having it erected. The world 
has nothing of its kind to match this production 
of art. 


Patrick Macdowell, Esq., R.A.—It is said that 
prophets are rarely honoured in their own country, 
but we rejoice to cite an example to the contrary in 
the case of this distinguished Irish sculptor. On re- 
visiting, after a long absence, his native place, Bel- 
fast, the Fine Arts Society gave him welcome, and 
presented an address at the house of their presi- 
dent, William Thompson, Esq., on the 18th instant, 
in the presence of the leading members of the 
Literary and Scientific Association of Belfast— 
where we have the satisfaction to know both litera- 
ture and science are as sedulously and successfully 
cultivated as any where in the British empire. 
The following are portions of the address, &c. on 
this grateful and interesting occasion : 

‘* Although long absent from your native place, 
your growing celebrity has made your name 
familiar to us, connected as it is with works so 
eminent for grace and feeling, embodying delinea- 
tions of humanity under its most pleasing aspects, 
and appealing to the more refined and higher 
sensibilities of our nature. In the appointment, 
lately conferred on you, of Royal Academician, you 
have received the highest distinction conferred on 
art, in the metropolis of the British empire. The 
Fine Arts Society of Belfast have no honour to 
confer worthy of your acceptance; they can only 
offer to you their most sincere wish, that you may 
long continue to enjoy, in health and prosperity, 
the position in art you have so honourably attained.” 

Tothis Mr. Macdowell modestly replied: “I re- 
turn you my best thanks for this most kind, and, to 
me, most gratifying, expression of your regard. Be- 
lieve me, I but fee] the greater debt of gratitude, 
from the consciousness that the honour now done me 
| is much beyond any merit I can lay claim to. So 
| flattering a compliment, from the most talented* 
men of my native town, is, I assure you, dearer to 
my feelings than any I have ever received. I be 
once more to thank you, from my heart, for your 
much- valued good wishes for my welfare.” 





PANORAMA OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 
THE private view of this fine and interesting 
Panorama, by Mr. Burford, took place yesterday. 
The subject is as full of beauty and variety as it is 
possible to conceive, and is executed with the ut- 
most skill and effect. The vast city, with its 
splendid mosques and minarets; the suburbs dis- 
playing every form of the picturesque in foliage, 
water, mountain, foreground, and distance; ship- 
ping and boats; in short, all that can render a 
picture of the kind delightful is combined in this 





* Talented is avile phrase : but let it pass, as this is not 





& wnatter for criticism.—Za, L. G. 


i 
panorama. The mosque of the Sultan Bajezet ayj 
the vessels in the blue sea beyond, and the Sera 
kier’s Tower, are especially worthy of admiratigy, 
but the whole design is excellent. It is more thy, 
twenty years since there was an exhibition of the 
same magnificent capital. 








—<— 
FPOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
; FRANCE. 


Paris, March 23d, 184g, 
I PROMISED you, certainly with the intention g 
redeeming my word, to complete this day you 
information on the exhibition. But I prefer poy. 
poning the task ; and this for a reason which you 
will not fail to understand. Some topics, in then, 
selves most interesting, become egregiously boring, 
when, multiplied in every direction, they have ft 
a whole week tired out your ears and your mind, 
The Athenian who sent Aristides into exile, becays 
he had too frequently called him “the Just,’ wy 
perhaps not so perverse as we should be at first jp, 
clined to consider him. Perhaps he had the nig 
more refined, the ear more fastidious, than mot 
his fellow-citizens ; and also, doubtless, less resp, 
for those imposing prejudices which, in all nation 
of the world, screen a certain mass of comni. 
places. He was a bad judge ; for a judge is, abo 
all, the creature of established ideas ; but he was, 
a certainty, a knowing fellow, a witty fellow, a tm 
dilettante, with whom variety in pleasure was p. 
ramount to aught else. 

If you have no objection, instead of paintings, 
will review the first three volumes of a collectin 
which will find favour in the eyes of dibliophils 
with limited means. The Bibliotheque de Pol, 
published by the Editeur Paulin, will condense in 
each of its ten- volumes the curiosities which eru- 
dition delights in gathering from old and moden 
works :—curiosities of literature, biographical cv- 
riosities, bibliographical curiosities, &c. &. It is 
something like Disraeli’s book ; but extended to 
other subjects than literature, properly speaking. 
Such as singular deaths, queer epitaphs, eccentric 
titles of books, pseudo princes (Smerdis, Ariarathe, 
Agrippa, even that impostor Nero, who is spoken 
of by Suetonius, a false Constantine, a false Div. 
genes Leon, a false Alexis, a false Mustapha, & 
&c.), mysterious personages, celebrated eunuch, 
warlike women, historical prejudices, and singula 
testaments. 

You may easily conceive that learned personages 
can find in such a compilation many things new to 
them. As for others (beati pauperes !), it is quite 
dazzling to them. Imagine an honest man whois 
now told that the younger Dionysius never was 4 
schoolmaster at Corinth; that the continent Scipio 
was a dissolute rake, against whose morals the satire 
of Nevius was justly directed; that Demosthenes 
and Horace were both courageous men, while, 0 
the other hand, Socrates was a regular poltroon; 
that Charles the Simple, when he ceded Neustria 
to Rollo (94), never gave him in marriage his 
daughter Giselle, and for this reason, that he had 
no daughter. Is there not enough in all this toa 
tonish the weak mind of the unprepared reader! 
What will it be, if it is added, that Blanche de Cas- 


8 | tille, the pious mother of Saint Louis, had, in her 


lifetime, an exceeding bad reputation, and thit 
your chronicler, Matthew Paris, was enabled to ac- 
cuse her, with all the appearance of truth, of a sae 
crilegious intrigue with the Roman cardinal De 
Saint-Ange? In fact, a thousand such surprises, of 
which the least is not to learn that Raphael died 
of inflammation of the chest, and not of love, as! 
is repeated in every direction, with maledictions 0 
the head of La Fornarina. The fact is, that here , 
the account of Raphael’s death described by one° 
his contemporaries, and translated in a manuscript 
in the possession of Cardinal Antonelli: ; 

‘ Raphael Sanzio was of a most noble but ove 
complexion. His life hung on a very slight threa 
in point of bodily strength, because he was ® 





mind, besides that his physical force was much 
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jmpaired,-so that it was a matter of wonder that it 
could have sustained him during even so short a 
life, One day, then, being in a state of great 
weakness while at the Farnesino, he was ordered 
to repair immediately to the pope; so running 
fast on his way there, that he might not be behind 
time, he reached the Vatican without stopping, 
out of breath and in excessive heat; and there 
standing in spacious rooms and conversing lengthily 
on the construction of St. Peter's, the heat of his 
body was checked, and he was suddenly taken ill 
on the spot. Afterwards, having retired home, he 
was attacked with a malignant fever, which con- 
signed him prematurely to the grave.” 

This is not all. Galileo, my dear sir, never was 
immured in the cells of the Inquisition during 
those three years so much lamented by all scien- 
tiie people, and which have inspired poets with 
so many maledictory adjurations against religious 

tism. He was a prisoner barely during a 
fortnight. After this he was sent back to the am- 
bassador of Tuscany, Niccolini, and was enjoined 
jp recite during three years the seven penitential 

jms. His sentence, it is true, dictated a per- 
petual imprisonment ; but he was assigned as a 
prison the palace of the archbishop of Sienna, 

Piccolomini, his pupil and friend; and a few 

months later the pope allowed him to return to 

his country-house, near Florence. _ 

A curious chapter, and one which is not wanting 
in philosophical importance, is the one entitled 
“History of the Liberty of Writing.” The elo- 
quent advocacy of Cremutius Cordus is found in it, 

as well as the less known history of Louis Berquin, 

that friend of Erasmus whom Noel Beda, syndic 
of the Sorbonne, caused to be condemned, by twelve 
commissioners of the parliament, to be burnt alive, 
on account of some ill-sounding doctrines. Ber- 
quin, though protected by Francis I., and espe- 
cially by that monarch’s sister (Marguerite de 

Navarre), was burnt on the 22d April, 1529. Later, 
in 1560, the Cardinal de Guise caused to be hung 
and strangled a printer who had issued a virulent 
satire against his house. It was entitled Le Tygre, 
md began by this apostrophe, evidently copied 
from Cicero: ‘* Enraged tiger, venomous viper, 
sepulchre of abominations, when wilt thou cease to 
abuse the youth of our king?” 

Martin I’Hommet—so. this obscure martyr of 
Political liberty was called—was insulted, beaten, 
Vituperated by the populace, whose ranks he tra- 
versed on his way to the scaffold. 

But even greater rigours could not have ar- 
rested the expanding movement, which by de- 
grees emancipated public opinion of its bloody 
tammels, The first, at least the oldest, of our 
journalists (?’ Estoile) alluded to the impotence of 
such cruel repressions when he so prefaced his 
journal:—* Earthly power can no more impede 
liberty in France in making itself heard, than it 
can bury the sun under earth, or confine it to a 
hole.” “Till this truth was thoroughly acknow- 
ledged, satirical authors still expiated dearly their 
freedom of speech. Chavigny, for alibel (Le Cochon 
Mitré) published against Le Tellier, archbishop of 
Rheims, and brother of Louvois, was taken to the 
Mont Saint Michel, and there remained during 
thitty years, pent up in a narrow iron cage. This 
was in 1689. In 1694 two men were hanged for 
“having published, bound, and retailed” libels on 
the secret marriage of Mad. de Maintenon and the 
king, Louis XIV. En revanche, the more they 
hung, either in reality or in effigy, rebellious or 
immoral writers, the more were their works re- 
lished by the public. It is said of Lamothe- 
Levayer that, having written a work which sold 
but indifferently, his bookseller came to him com- 
plaining, and begging of him to find some antidote 
‘this supineness of the public. Our author, who 

d good interest at court, made every exertion 
‘ get his book put @ /’index (the prohibition of its 
perusal), and, by this simple stratagem, in the 
a of a week, achieved the honours of a second 





The Bibliotheque de Poche, which would have run 
a great risk in the times it thus recals of being 
burnt by the hands of the executioner (for the 
literary men who have edited it are evidently dis- 
ciples of Bayle and Voltaire), will not require the 
aid of such a prohibition to obtain a ready sale. 
It does not belie its title, and comprises a variety 
of rare information, curiosities in every shape, which 
will ingratiate it with everybody. 

On the list of dramatic novelty I see nothing, 
save L'Ingénue a la Cour, which I have not already 
mentioned. It is a comedy in five acts, and in 
prose, played three days ago at the Odéon. The 
author is M. Empis, employé of the Liste Civile, 
and candidate for the Academy. The literary 
destiny of M. Empis is really amusing to follow. 
For the space of ten years he was taken for a man 
of much wit. During ten years, indeed, he wrote 
plays, very gay, very much liked, and most justly 
applauded. Verily, these comedies were signed 
by MM. Empis and Mazéres. One fine day M. 
Mazéres is appointed to some sous-préfecture or 
other, and devotes himself entirely to the duties of 
his situation. On that very day M. Empis ceases 
to be an agreeable author, and all the plays he has 
since then produced have unfortunately revealed 
how much a good collaborateur was needed by him. 
And yet his comedy is grounded on an ingenious 
plot. In a minor court of Germany reigns a 
young prince, over whom intriguers of all kinds 
seek to gain ascendancy. One desires to provide 
him with a mistress, another to fire him with 
martial ardour, a third to render himself indispen- 
sable by lightening the burden of public business. 
The Duchess de Linsperg, who, formerly a fa- 
vourite of the defunct grand duke, has preserved 
under his successor considerable infl » and 


and with whom M. Alexandre Dumas might very 
well dispute this title, had produced nothing for 
the last six months. The cause of this mysterious 
silence has at length been discovered. M. de Balzac, 
nothing daunted by two or three dramatic failures, 
is leisurely composing a comedy entitled the Prince, 
a Machiavelic comedy in prose and five sophisms, 
say our minor journals. We are unfortunately 
authorised to anticipate for the Prince’ the fate 
of the Vautrin and of the Ressources de Quinola, 
pieces damnable and damned if ever there were 
such. Georges Sand, as badly received as M. de 
Balzac when she has attempted to produce herself 
on the stage, has, at least, had the good sense not 
to expose a second Cosima to be hissed. 


GERMANY. 

Tue law regarding stage-representations in Prus- 
sia, to which we had occasion some time ago to 
advert, has since then undergone a change. It 
has been greatly modified, the circle of the rela- 
tions of the House of Prussia having been made 
smaller. The interdict imposed on Gutskow’s 
Anonym has been removed by order of the king. 
There was in this play a Duke of York, uncle by 
marriage of his present Majesty of Prussia; and in 
this manner coming within the verbal construction 
of the law, the piece, as we said, was forbidden 
throughout the kingdom. Having drawn atten- 
tion to the exercise of this antiquated law, we feel 
it a duty to make known with equal readiness the 
circumstance of its being remodelled. 

It is gratifying to see men who have aided to 
make their country distinguished among the na- 
tions receiving the homage of those to whom power 
and honour has been given. Peter Hess and 





who naturally is rather tenacious of that influence, 
desires to provide with her own hand a wife 
for the young prince, and ensure thereby a sure 
and lasting support. But in order that this plan 
may succeed, the future princess must be without 
wit, without will, without ambition. And so a 
noble damsel is selected, in preference, who is re- 
garded in the world as the most quiet, the most 
unsophisticated of God’s creatures,—a little school- 
girl brought up in a convent, and who could not 
occasion the slightest umbrage. Unfortunately the 
ex-favourite has fallen into the same mistake as 
formerly the Princesse des Ursins. She has in- 
advertently stumbled upon an Elizabeth Farnése, 
who, secretly determined to reign herself, and, 
besides, aided by circumstances, contrives, the in- 
genious chit! to bamboozle every body, to mystify 
the oldest diplomatists and the wily courtiers who 
presumed they could make her their docile tool. 
She marries, in spite of them, the young grand. 
duke ; she dismisses the Duchess de Linsperg; in 
fact, she reigns and governs to the infinite won- 
derment of her own father and of her foster-sister, 
who did not give her credit for the remarkable 
talent in political intrigue which she has displayed 
so dashingly. 

The Odéon, though it cannot rely much upon 
the success of this comedy, is preparing to present 
us, in the course ofa very few days, with the second 
tragedy of M. Ponsard, the author of that Lucréce 
which obtained, two years since, such a brilliant 
triumph. He has read his new play in several 
houses, where all accord in commendation of its 
eminent qualities and tender pathos. The title will 
be Agnes de Méranie. However, let him beware: an 
after-success is most difficult to achieve for a young 
man suddenly raised, without transition, from com- 
plete obscurity to the most brilliant reputation. 
Félicien David is a proof of this. The oratorio 
which [ announced to you in my last letter 
(Moise au Sinai), played Saturday last at the 
Opera, has met with a complete failure. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that it obtained to the 
end that patient hearing which was certainly due 
to the youthful author of the Deseré. 

M. de Balzac, self-styled on the frontispiece of 
his works “ the most prolific of our romancists,” 





Schnorr von Carolsfeld have“lately received the 
insignia of the Order of our Saviour from the 
King of Greece. Both have contributed in no 
small degree to make German art respected—we 
use the word advisedly—throughout Europe ;" and 
have proclaimed their views of art, not with words, 
but in works of which their nation may be proud. 
An order, in itself a bauble, is, however, in this 
instance, a testimony of admiration for genius—an 
acknowledgment of respect, which in this form 
finds expression. 

Amongst the interesting works on foreign coun- 
tries which have appeared here lately, two attracted 
our notice—that of Dr. Carus, who accompanied 
the King of Saxony to England;* and one by Ida 
Kohl, Paris and the French. The latter is by the 
wife of the author already so well known both in 
Germany and England by his agreeable descrip- 
tions of the various countries he has visited; and 
there is a charm about these volumes on Paris 
which we do not think could have been given but 
by a woman’s pen. The nice discrimination in 
matters relating to the feelings, the accounts of 
things which a man might pass by unnoticed, the 
grace of certain descriptions, would, we think, have 
enabled us to pronounce decidedly that the book 
was by a lady, had we not seen her name on the 
title-page. ‘There is a page or two on the “ love” 
of the English, the German, and the French fe- 
male heart, abounding in the most delicate touches, 
and, to our views on the matter, very truthful. We 
give a translation of her remarks on flowers, which 
we found exceedingly graceful. 

‘* Flowers play an important part in Paris. The 
Parisian loves flowers; he loves them more than 
animals. What sweet smile, what graceful words, 
can a nosegay not win from lovely lips! For the 
Parisian lady loves flowers too; but she loves them 
only when grouped together: for her they grow 
ready-twined in garlands and in posies in the 
shops of the Boulevards: she loves them only as 
an ornament, only as the gift that homage offers. 
Flora is not her goddess—only her handmaid, who 
decks her head and her bosom: she herself will 
be the goddess. On entering a ball-room at the 
end of the season, would one not imagine that 





* The translation reviewed in last and present Lit, Gax, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








Flora, the lovely one, was multiplied a hundred- 
fold? What warmth must they possess! In the 
hair, in the hand, and on the bosom, all is budding 
in greatest luxuriance. The parts of the garlands 
are so wondrously interwoven, that one thinks they 
must have grown so on the bushes; and again, they 
nestle on the fair temples as if they would never 
leave them, and had had their place there from all 
eternity. The colours of the nosegay for the bo- 
som are so tastefully arranged, so melting one into 
the other, that you fancy the harmonious pencil of 
Nature herself created this union of tints, had pro- 
duced this posy-flower; for, like a single flower, 
the whole grows out of an entwined stalk, and 
nestles and nods with delight. But the nosegay 
for the hand consists of wreath in wreath: a wreath 
of mignionette closes round the violets; round 
these a circle of rosebuds; then come heliotropes, 
&c. The Parisian bouquetiéres are celebrated 
throughout the world, and over the whole province 
their productions are continually being sent.” 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


TuE resignation of the Presidence of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries by the Earl of Aberdeen 
is much to be regretted, not only on account 
of the loss to the Society of such a head, but also 
of the difficulty which must be felt in obtaining a 
successor adequate to the position, and able and 
willing to fulfil the duties and courtesies which it 
ought to entail upon whoever occupies the honour- 
able post. As a fine scholar, and deeply imbued 
with a knowledge of ancient literature and arts, 
Lord Aberdeen stands almost alone in the lists of 
our men of high rahk for eligibility to this office ; 
the only drawback lying in the importance and toils 
of his political station, which could not allow him 
time for personal attention to concerns of any 
other description, and especially where his great 
abilities were requisite to superintend and direct 
many difficult acts. It will now, therefore, be of 
greater consequence than ever to: the Society to 
procure a president who is not only possessed of the 
nécessary intelligence and high and firm character, 
but will devote himself cordially to the restoration of 
harmony and efficiency in this long-celebrated 
national body. Other elections must be equally 
well considered in regard to new vice-presidents, 
council, and officers, if it be hoped that the 
Society shall not decline into absolute triviality in 
its proceedings and cliquery in its management. 
We have heard the names of Lord Prudhoe and 
Lord Braybrooke mentioned ; but we know not on 
what authority. Whoever succeeds will do well to 
look, in most respects, to the example in the Royal 
Society set by the Marquess of Northampton. His 
urbanity to all, his liberal measures for promoting’ a 
personaland general union among men ofevery class 
devoted to intellectual pursuits, and his unceasing 
application to the good as well as useful offices 
within the sphere of his influence, are most worthy 
of imitation in every president of every institution 
in the empire. Ifwe would put in a guard against 
an entire following of so excellent and so esteemed 
a Pattern, it would be to look closely to particular 
cases, and not suffer a kindness of heart and ame- 
nity of disposition to induce a countenance to any 
partisan proceedings. Occupying a high English 
and European dignity, to stand aloof from con- 
tentions and lend no aid to parties is an essential 
quality—the station is one to Command, not to 
Side with or struggle in the ranks. But this is a 
subject to which we would rather slightly advert 
than dwell — and we conclude by expressing 
a hope that the present storms in these Societies 
will lead to a clearance of the atmosphere, and to 
that degree of order, tranquillity, and peace, which 
is so indispensable to the beneficial cultivation of 
sciences, arts, or literature. Scheming and squab- 
bling, interested doings, jealousies, vanities, rival- 
ries, oppositions, and individual-wrongs, are hate- 
ful throughout every relation in life; but most 





unbecoming and injurious of all in Institutions 
established to enlighten and guide mankind to the 
noblest perceptions and enjoyments of human na- 
ture. 








ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
COCKLE- BREAD. 


Tue Times of last Saturday contains a curious no- 
tice of a very old game, which deserves recording 
before it be buried in the massy files of that gigan- 
tic journal. A witness, whose conduct was im- 
ugned as light and unbecoming, is desired to in- 
‘orm the court, in which an action for breach of 
promise was tried, the meaning of “ mounting 
cockeldy-bread ;” and she explains it as “a play 
among children,” in which one lies down on the 
floor on her back, rolling backwards and forwards, 
and repeating the following lines : 
‘‘Cockeldy bread, mistley cake, 
When you do that for our sake.” 
While one of the party so laid down, the rest sat 
around; and they laid down and rolled in this 
manner by turns. 
This singular game is thus described’ by Aubrey 
and Kennett: ‘Young wenches have a wanton 


sport which they call moulding of cockle-bread, | gee 


viz, they get upon a table-board, and then gather 
up their knees as high as they can, and then they 
wabble to and fro, as if they were kneading of 
dough, and say these words : 
‘*My dame is sick, and gone to bed, 

And I’ll go mould my cockle-bread ! 

Up with my heels and down with my head, 

And this is the way to mould cockle-bread.” 

These lines are still retained in the modern nur- 
sery-rhyme books, but their connexion with the 
game of cockeldy-bread is by no means generally 
understood. There was formerly some kind of 
bread called cockle-bread, and cokille-mele is men- 
tioned in a very early Ms. quoted in Halliwell’s 
Dictionary of Archaisms, p. 260. In Peele’s play 
of the Old Wives Tale, a voice thus speaks from the 
bottom of a well : 

‘* Gently dip, but not too deep, 
For fear you make the golden beard to weep. 
Fair maiden, white and red, 
Stroke me smooth and comb my head, 
And thou shalt have some cockell-bread,” 

Here we have a difficult passage in a well-known 
early dramatist explained by the evidence of an 
uneducated rustic girl; and such instances illus- 
trate the use of collecting the quickly vanishing 
fragments of our provincial customs and language. 
In the report of the trial, the word Jaking, playing, 
is used by the same witness,—no vulgar corrup- 
tion, but the genuine Anglo-Saxon word. It is, 
however, scarcely necessary to add a remark on 
the importance of preserving a record of our pro- 
vincial language while it is yet in our power to do 
so; and we would fain solicit from our readers any 
contributions of provincial words or accounts of 
curious customs, such as the one now described. 
They may be addressed to Mr. Halliwell, whose 
interesting labours, in progress, we have above 
alluded to, care of Mr. Russell Smith, the publisher, 
in Old Compton Street. We are assured dor would 
be always thankfully received and acknowledged 
on behalf of the large undertaking now proceeding 
through ‘the press; and are just such helps and 
contributions as every true lover of literary arche- 
ology would be proud to lend.—Ed. L. G. 


Dramatic Chapters. 


Cuaprer VII. 

Fatxner, the Brother of ELLEN, escaped from India, in 
pursuit of DeLMoNT— BeErtTua, the Heiress of Indworth 
Castle, his Betrothed, 

Scene—A Library in the Castle.of Indworth. 


Bertha. You over-estimate the chance of fortune ! 
What fortune have the birds that sing at morn, 
Filling the grove with music and rejoicement? 
What fortune claim the flowers beyond the soil, 
The little soil, wherein they bloom and perish? 
And yet their lovelinesa pines not more soon 
For their sad lack of fortune. What the trees, 
That lift as proudly to the skies their heads 


| The fond 





As though proclaimed the ey of the land? 
Fortune! ’tis a tinsel sound, my Falkner, 
And, in itself, itself of nought assurance, 
Nor love, nor health, nor happiness; for here 
Fortune is born of earth, and clings to clay. 
*Tis a scant tenure—a poor worldly term ; 
Love is immortal! happiness, eternal ! 
Falkner. Oh, lovely monitress! ’tis well that truth 
Is in thy breast as beauty on thy brow, 
For the worst counsel would seem best from thee: 
I list thy voice and think thy tongue an angel’s! 
Existence hath no light but beams from thee ; 
Present and future have no name but thine, 
Nor mind, nor ——_ Oh, my own beloved! 
And yet ’tis madness thus to breathe my soul, 
Thus pour its hidden fulness at thy feet: 
For wherefore shouldst thou link thy cloudless fate 
With my, I fear, but evil destiny? 
Better thou badst me quit thy sight for ever 
Than bind thy lot with one so desolate— 
So poor—in all so undeserving thee ! 
Better forgetfulness than such remembrance. 
My love is cursed, cursed as the ivy, Bertha, 
Which kills the thing it clings to! 
Ber. No, Falkner, no, 
Not desolate—my heart shall be thy home; 
Not poor—I hold my wealth but for thy service ; 
Not cursed, my Falkner, no! for I will bless thee. 
Thou knowst not half the love shrined in my heart, 
What it would do, not do, to make thee happy! 
(Pauses, then speaks haif reproachfuly, 
Methought thon hadst o’ercome those darker moods ~ 
Which shook thy — when I knew thee first, 
And that thy night had found at length love’s morn, 
Love’s morn of roses—roses whose glad hue 
med as an angel’s cheek had pressed them last; 
And now thy thoughts, as on sae mourners, sit 
Wailing the death of hope within thy heart. 
Falk. (starting), Death 
Bertha? 
Tell me, my love, believ’st thou aught in omens? 
Ber. lf they be good, not else. 
Faik. Say, didst thou note this morn? 
How beautiful the God of Light awoke, 
Rose with surpassing glory; his bright head 
Crowned with immortal rays, that all the East 
Lifted its golden voices, and was glad! 
Forth beamed poe pe o’er pearl and purple cloud, 
That as enamoured of his presence seemed ; 
And Morn, all blushes, —_ her happiness. 
Thus looked the time; when scarce few moments fled, 
And, lo! bright Phoebus lay as in a shroud. 
Black clouds, like mourners, swept in funeral train, 
And Morn, sweet Morn, like a young widow, wept, 
Where last the footsteps of her god had passed. 
Ber. A weeping dawn oft makes a laughing day; 
Thy fecling seems to feed on things of gloom ; 
This is not wise nor just to Providence : 
Call Fancy to bring forth her brighter hues, 
Walk on the golden-sanded shores of Hope! 
Strike thy false go from his temple down, 
And set up Truth, heart-smiling Truth, instead. 
Omens? 1’ll conjure twenty, have but patience. 
Listen: 
T had a bird, a little graceful bird, 
Its cage was like a fairy palace stored, 
But still it seemed unhappy; still its beak 
Beat ’gainst the glittering wires impatiently, 
And all its love—for much it seemed to love me— 
Could not restrain its - from the air, 
The sunny, happy air of liberty. 
Though hard to part with my then sole companion, 
1 took the discontented from its perch, 
Kissed its cold, plossy beak, and bade it go 
You listen, love 
Faik, 1 do; twas like yourself! 
Ber. Next morn a tapping at my casement brought! 
It was my bird, and in its beak a flower— 
A memory of the meadows wandered o’er ; 
The next day, and the next, some token still! 
At last a ay feather at my foot 
ird dropped; a little moment perched 
Within its cage !—a moment looked around, 
And then away, ne’er to return again! 
Some love-mate in the woods awaited it, 
And in its happy nest it soon forgot 
The empty cage o’er which its mistress wept! 
An omen, say’st thou? oh, for cage, read heart, 
And thou’st an omen of fo ‘en love; 
Loving that one who better loves another; 
Sowing affections whose sad fruit is tears! 
Yet hast thou vowed thou loved not one save me; 
Nor cousin, sister—no? is it not no? 
Falk. Nor sister? thou shalt hear, 
I dreamt I had a sister ed as thou; 
As beautiful, yet different in her beauty; 
For she was like the twilight, soft and dark, 
Thou, like the morning, dewy-eyed and fair ; 
And as within thy lap my glad cheek lay, 
Methought she came and blessed us. 
Suddenly, 
As though a cloud had swept across the sun, 
She looked a corpse! a halo circled her, 
And in that light thy face 
I turned ; beneath my foot the firm earth fell 
As in convulsion ; with it down I sank, : 
Thou shrieking for that help which none might give. 
ner” Did I not leap the chasm to thy side? 
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‘twas indeed a dream, an idle dream; 
No image of our lot; no omen, love, 
Which still had held more probability 
Than 1 should live, and yet behold thee die! 


thy love so deep? 
Falk. Is then thy P It is! it is! 


Ber. j 

- i time lost that is not found with thee ; 
1th oehing worth but thus to sit with thee, 
To hear thy manly spirit thus discourse, 
Speak with an eloquence to capture time, 
And make love hang enraptured on thy words, 
T've lived alone—much, very much alone— 
‘And long before I knew thee I had formed, 
In the romance of my young lish heart, 
A being like thee -cnen , looking, like thee! 
But, oh, I am too bo d to tell thee this! 

"wrong; it had appeared more maidenly 
To have concealed, not to have let thee known, 


To— 

o think how weak I must appear. ‘ 
= My faithful love, my bride, my now soon wife! 
And when thou bear’st my name, my ertha, 

We will away to climes where love may smile, 
And make our home in some new aradise, 
Which Nature, liberal mother, hath endowed 
With loveliness beyond a season’s bloom, 
Where never memory shall in sables come, 

But thou be my presiding deity ; 

And we will love as we had but one heart, 

Que mind, one hope, one joy, one happiness ! 


it be so? 

a Even as thou wilt: — 
What is thy wish is mine ; what way suits thee 
That way would I still go: thy home still mine. 
For, oh, ny Falkner, ae 
Afections never die ; when life is o’er, 
They take the wings of a diviner world, 
And grow immort: 
Paik. My own beloved! 
Why speak so sweet, and yet so mournfully ? 

Ber. It was the echo of thine own dear voice, 
Which evermore is sad; as though it pined 
For nobler realms, for beings loftier, 

Where every tone was eloquent of God! 

Come! Lhave flowers to shew, will make thee glad ; 

Thy gift of plants, ay wear their choicest bloom ; 

1, who believe not in distracting omens, 
Have faith in lowers and their inspiring looks ; 
Come, nay, | will—mark you that rebel word— 
I will not bave thee sad ! A 

[Exeunt, she endeavouring to cheer FaALKNER, who 
smiles, and leads her out affectionately. 

Caar.es Swain. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
THE HON. RIDLEY COLBORNE. 

Tut premature death of this accomplished young 
gentleman, at the age of thirty-two, is not only a 
deep and irreparable loss to his parents and near 
relatives, but one to be mourned by every lover of 
literature and the Fine Arts, to which he was 
warmly attached, and promised to be a bright and 
lasting ornament, Of a somewhat delicate constitu - 
tion, from having burst a blood-vessel a few years 
ago, he unhappily ruptured it again in conse- 
quence of a severe cold, and only survived a few 
ays. We can picture to ourselves no more ad- 
nirable example of the Order to which he be- 
longed. In person and appearance, few went be- 
yond his attractions; but he won more forcibly, 
and by much higher qualities, upon the regard and 
afections of all by his fascinating manners, his 
cial virtues, and his genuine warm-heartedness. 
He was extremely well-informed, and cultivated 
intellectual tastes and pursuits with an assiduity 
very rare in a class born to wealth and rank, and 
den too successfully wooed from such elevating 
devotedness by the seductions of pleasure and 
fashion, He was the only son of Lord Colborne, 
‘0 distinguished as a connoisseur and patron of 
Arts and Letters; and we but reflect public feeling 
when we say, that his death has created a heavy 
gloom over the circles in which he moved, and ig 
Sincerely mourned by all who knew him or were 
ware of his talents and his worth. 


JOHN LISTON, ESQ. 
Lost to the public for several years, and latterly suf- 
ring so much from ill health as not to be seen be- 
youd his domestic circle, this excellent and popu- 
comedian died on Sunday last, aged sixty-nine. 
¢ was of a good Scottish family, being nearly re- 
‘ted to Mr. Liston who was British minister at 
stantinople, and to Mr. Robert Liston the very 
‘minent surgeon, just elected .to one of the highest 


offices in the College. Early in life he was, how- 
ever, in humble circumstances, and an usher in the 
school belonging to St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
From this, his vocation led him to the stage, and 
his first efforts were in the tragic line. But co- 
medy soon discovered and reclaimed her errant 
son, and his future career was redolent of humour, 
fun, and laughter. How peculiar and superior 
were his talents we need not say: he was a true 
artist, and all the world acknowledged his almost 
unrivalled powers to please and amuse. In pri- 
vate life, among his intimate associates, he was 
even more entertaining.; and the admirable Paul 
Pry of the theatre had yet more piquant jokes for 
the social circle. It is no time now to write even 
a brief biography; and we have but, in common with 
thousands, to lament the extinction of another light 
of the old school of dramatic excellence. Mr. Lis- 


ton married Miss Tyrer, a sweet songstress, whose 
Doilalolia will be long remembered ; and has left a 
son in the army, and a daughter, who married Mr. 
Rodwell, the popular author and dramatist. 


MEMOIR OF LIEUT. G. A. CROLY. 

Amone the names of the many gallant officers 
of our Indian army who fell in the late glorious 
battles on the Sutlej was that of Lieutenant George 
Alfred Croly; and as a tribute to his memory, 
and a satisfaction to his sorrowing family and 
friends, we copy the following brief memorial of 
his career :— 

Having expressed a decided predilection for the 
military service, and obtaining a cadetship, he 
landed in India in October 1841. On his arrival, 
finding that the regiment to which he was appointed 
as ensign was not likely to be soon employed on 
active service, he gallantly exchanged into one of 
the regiments then under orders to join the army 
under General Pollock on its march to Affghanis- 
tan. The desperate havoc of the first campaign in 
Cabul had thrown a gloom over India; and the 
new expedition was regarded by many as a forlorn 
hope, and by all as a hazardous enterprise. It may 
be justly regarded as an evidence of honourable 
zeal to have volunteered for a service in which every 
step was expected to be won only by severe struggle. 
In that memorable campaign which retrieved the 
honour of our arms, Ensign Croly carried the co- 
lours of the 26th Regiment of Native Infantry, was 
present in all its engagements, and at the storming 
of the fortified mountain village of Istaliff, in Ko- 
histan, disarmed one of the enemy who had attacked 
him in the mélée, and sent his dagger and an Aff- 
ghan sword to England. The 26th Regiment, on 
its return from Cabul, was made a Light Infantry 
corps, as a mark of distinction for its. conduct and 
intrepidity, and its officers received the medals so 
nobly won by the army engaged in Affghanistan. 
Yet, in all the fatigues and difficulties of this ar- 
duous campaign, Ensign Croly employed both his 
pen and pencil on the scenes round him, making 
a detailed and able journal, sketching the aspects 
of the country, and giving views of the principal 
actions with a force and fidelity worthy of a prac- 
tised artist. His drawings were regarded in India 
as such faithful and vigorous performances, that he 
was strongly urged to their publication. But by 
the time of their arrival in England, the public in- 
terest in the war had passed away, and the design 
was abandoned. All those sketches had been made 
on the spot, and some of them even while the action 
was going on in other parts of the field. 

On the cessation of active service, this young of- 
ficer, then lieutenant, instead of giving himself up 
to the relaxations of a time of peace, commenced 
the study of Persian and Hindustani, and with such 
success as to pass the examination in both lan- 
guages for the interpretership. On this subject the 
following honourable testimony from the command- 
ing officer of the 26th Regiment was addressed to 
head quarters :— 

** Loodianah, Feb, 12, 1845. 

“ Sir,—With reference to circular No. 1240, from 





the Adjutant-General’s-office, dated August 7, 1829, 





I have the honour to state, for the information of 
Major-General Gilbert, commanding the Sirhind 
division, that Lieutenant G. A. Croly, 26th Regiment 
Light Infantry, has passed the prescribed examina- 
tion that qualifies him for the situation of interpre- 
ter. 

“ Lieutenant Croly’s attainments appear to me of 
a superior order. His attention to his duties, with 
his mild and officer-like behaviour to the natives 
under his command, will always cause him to be 
esteemed by them.” 

(Signed by the proper authorities. ] 

During all those periods, whether of service or 
of study, he never failed to correspond with his 
family. His letters were all that they could desire, 
always affectionate, always intelligent, often elo- 
quent, and picturesque ; with the still higher value 
of sentiments firm in the faith and hopes of a Chris- 
tian. In the hot months of last summer he made 
an excursion to the Himalaya, and occupied his 
time in making a succession of drawings of the 
mountain scenery, the habits of the natives, and the 
incidents of his travel. 

One testimony remains—a melancholy but most 
honourable one—the tribute of his distinguished 
commanding officer to his memory: 

** December 27, 1845, Camp 

‘* My dear Sir,—In announcing to you the pain- 
ful intelligence of your noble son’s death, I trust 
your grief may be softened by a knowledge of the 
gallant manner in which he met his fate, during a 
rapid advance on the enemy’s batteries, when he 
received the contents of a shell, which must have 
caused instantaneous death. He was carried to 
the rear by his own men after life was extinct. 

“On the following morning, the 23d, the body 
was sent into the cantonments of Ferozepore, and 
buried at that place, in presence of the officers of 
the 27th Regiment Native Infantry, who attended 
the funeral ; the service of the Church of England 
being read by Dr. Thompson of the 27th. It may 
be a satisfaction for you to know the high estima- 
tion in which your son was held by his brother-of- 
ficers, by whom he was beloved, without an excep- 
tion. I had an opportunity of seeing more of him 
than most, and felt myself fortunate in enjoying his 
friendship. His otficer-like bearing in the battle 
of Moodkee on the 18th, and on the 21st at Fero- 
zeshah, was above all praise, and in him the 26th 
Regiment of Native Infantry have lost one who was 
a credit to the corps.—Y ours, truly, 

J. H. Hanpscoms, 
Major, commanding 26th Native Infantry, 
“ To the Rev. Dr. Croly, Rector of 
St. Stephen’s Walbrook.” 

Thus fell, at the age of twenty-three, an officer 
whose talents, temper, and heart, gave every pro- 
mise of distinction in his country’s service, and 
endeared him most to those who best knew him. 
To his intellectual gifts nature had added an ex- 
terior worthy of them—a tall and striking figure, 
and a remarkably fine and expressive countenance. 
The will of God must claim submission from his 
creatures. But to the family of this highly-gifted 
and gallant being his loss is beyond all earthly 
consolation.* 


MUSIC. 
The Beethoven Quartet Society.—This is a new 
musical association, including, we understand, a 
number of amateurs, but ranking also among its 
subscribers a considerable proportion of eminent 
professional icians. The 1 meeting took 
lace on Monday evening, when we attended, and 
had the pleasure of hearing Beethoven’s 3d, 7th, 
and 15th quartets splendidly interpreted by Sivori, 
Sainton, Hill, and Rousselot. If we experienced 











* To this exemplary sketch we have only to add our 
own sincere feelings of sorrow for the heavy and irre- 
parable loss sustained by our eminent friend Dr. Croly ; 
whose productions in many classes of literature, divinity, 
poetry, fiction, &c. &c. are so universally esteemed, that 
any peculiar grief of his must create a communion and 
sympathy throughout the literary world,—Z4¢, L, G, 
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any disappointment in the performances of these 
wonderful compositions, we should raise an objec- 
tion to the over-doing of feeling of these celebrated 
artists. ‘This is at all times to be avoided, as it 
gives sudden inequalities of sounds, which inter- 
rupt the refined ideas of a composer. Feeling 
must flow from the heart, and be less a matter of 
finger-feeling : then the mind of the composer will, 
in the hands of the distinguished artists above 
named, be thrown out to perfection. We are sure 
that, if our opinion be correct, those artists will 
thank us for having pointed out their only fault we 
could desire to have corrected ; and as, when the 
nature of a sore is discovered, it is half cured, so, 
we trust, will be the result of having drawn atten- 
tion to the evil ofover-doing feeling or expression. 
Judging by one concert, we should esteem this 
society to be the mfost refined and classical in this 
country, and conducted in an admirable manner, 
inasmuch as none but first-rate musicians and ama- 
teurs of music are permitted to attend the perform- 
ances. : 

We learn by a letter from Staudigl to a London 
friend that neither he nor Pischeck will visit Eng- 
land this season. Their loss will be much felt in 
the height of the concert season. 

Concerts of Ancient Music.—The second concert 
was given, under the baton of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, on Wednesday, when a selection of fine old 
music was produced, though without any novelty 
to claim particular notice. 





THE DRAMA. 
DRAMATIC CRITICISMS. 

Tue bombastic phraseology which seems to have 
crept in till it pervades nearly the whole system of 
what is, conventionally, called dramatic criticism, 
by the periodical press, is among the amusing fea- 
tures of our passing literature. There is not a 
week in which there might not be made a collection 
of such magniloquent words and sentences applied 
to theatrical affairs as would startle the grandosity 
of Dr. Johnson and put to shame the most exalted 
flights of Demosthenes or Disraeli. The merest 
mediocrity in acting, fiddling, singing, or dancing, 
is belaboured with these panegyrics; and we won- 
der what such scribes could say if great excellence 
really demanded their eulogies. They must be 
terribly at a loss, after having expended what Bra- 
ham used facetiously to call their toosyoosyism on 
indifferent things, how, after the small, to treat the 
great. -But, even given to the highest reach of talent 
or genius in these departments, such terms are ridi- 
culously nonsensical. At any rate, they ought to be 
reserved for the foremost histrionic and musical 
powers—for the lofty tragedian, the most accom- 
plished comedian, the noblest and most learned 
composer; for those who can conceive and imper- 
sonate the great human passions and affections, 
reflect the subtlest of human humours, or breathe 
all the deeply hidden charms of harmony into words 
that burn or melt the soul, or ideas, without words, 
which, thus expressed, seem to affect our natures 
with an equally potent and yet moreindefinable sway. 
We may be borne away by superior efforts of these 
kinds, and feel that we cannot too strongly describe 
the delight we have experienced; but even here, 
the modus in rebus is preferable to the noise of gas- 
conade and the inflation of turgid verbosity. And 
what is not best for the best, is bad indeed for the 
third and fourth rate of performers and perform- 
ances. A poor play poorly cast, a part poorly acted, 
a piece of poor music poorly executed (instrumen- 
tally or vocally), and a pirouette or jump of many 
turns or considerable space, do not call for raptures 
. either in audiences or critics. But now there is 
little else. Every theatre, and every body of any 
prominency engaged therein, have their trumpet- 
ers or touters; and the flourishes about them are 
“prodigious.” The misguided public rush to enjoy 
‘the unexampled combination of such rare mon- 
sters as the world ne’er saw; and the result is, 
that the most stolid come away. wondering what 





other people can find to be so enchanted with in 
such entertainments. A tidy little girl, for ex- 
ample, made aerial by gauze, leaps across the 
stage as if, instead of her own well- practised 
limbs, she were on a pair of those stilts of the 
Landes on which we occasionally see foreign chil- 
dren mounted about the streets; and, ye gods! 
what a turmoil! The seven-league boots of Jack 
the Giant- Killer could not create such a sensation; 
the cork-leg of the unfortunate Dutch burgomaster, 
which raced him unwillingly round the earth till 
he leapt so high that he never came down again, 
would cut a poor caper by the side of this etherial 
creature. She is smothered with bouquets on the 
stage, and buried alive under the inexpressible 
admiration of the press: no more mortal, she is 
divine. 

How, then, are we to speak of other and far 
more important matters? Can we descend from 
the seventh heaven of the mimic boards to the 
glorious and everlasting emanations of the man 
of science, the philosopher, the immortal author, 
poet, sculptor, painter—the creators of works to 
improve, and bless, and delight their kind in every 
quarter of the globe and for ages tocome? They 
are the phantoms of such writers as we have re- 
ferred to; nobodies, beings without shadows, mere 
emptiness, not to be compared with a successful 
grinner through a horse-collar, a nymph of the 
ballet, a crowdero of exuberant scrape, or a col- 
lector and adapter or arranger of the musical in- 
ventions of other artists. This style of rhodomon- 
tade is not only offensive to good taste, but a 
positive evil; for it confounds the meretricious 
claims of charlatanry and mediocrity with those of 
glorious intellect and intellectual power, to the 
general detriment of the truly valuable. The su- 
perlatives all used up on trash, leaves nothing but 
what is cold and unmeaning for real. excellence. 
The art of puffing destroys the just appreciation of 
merit ; and we have at present, in every line and 
department, so much of mediocrity (to say the 
best of it), that it becomes more and more neces- 
sary to protest against this growing, or rather over- 
grown, absurdity. 


Haymarket.—On Saturday last, a new comedy, 
in five acts, by R. Sullivan, Esq., was produced for 


the first time, called 4 Beggar on Horseback. The 
plot rests principally upon the scheming of a low- 
minded and ignorant young man, who suddenly 
appears to be heir-at-law to the property of a rich 
old uncle; and, after leading a reprobate life at 
Boulogne, away from his creditors, comes back to 
England with notions of cutting a dash and mar- 
rying a title. This would-be gentleman, Cymon 
Foxall, admirably personated by Mr. Webster, has, 
however, before absconding, gained the affet- 
tions of a young lady, Emmeline (Mrs. Seymour), 
whom he supposes to be merely the protégé of the 
old uncle, but who is in reality his lawful daughter. 
When he returns at the death of the old man, he 
does not — to forget his promises to her, but 
coolly tells her he is a great man and must make a 
great match, though, if she please, she may live 
under his protection, surrounded by every luxury 
that his wealth can command. Emmeline, indignant 
and sorrowful, hurries from his house, and wander- 
ing along the banks of the Serpentine, is accosted 
by Ernest Coverdale, the son of Sir John Coverdale, 
into whose family Cymon has forced himself, and by 
means of a heavy mortgage, which he threatens to 
call in, driven the needy baronet to consent to a 
match with Selina, his daughter, contrary to her 
wishes. Ernest, smitten with the charms and griefs 
of Emmeline, entreats his sister to comfort her, 
and she is prevailed upon to take refuge in the 
Coverdale mansion. Cymon’s schemes are soon 
laid bare; but the baronet, fearful of the mort- 
gage, insists upon the marriage of Cymon with 
his daughter. The settlements are prepared,’ and 
Cymon'is high glee, when Morecroft, the old 
steward of the dead uncle (Farren), presents himself, 
and demonstrates that Emmeline is the lawful child 





and heiress to the large fortune which Cymon 
thought he possessed. The beggar on horseback 
rushes out, vowing vengeance in a chancery Suit, 
but is waited upon by a writ from his French 
tailor. The first part of the comedy, though well 
acted by Mrs. Glover, Tilbury, and Miss J. Ben. 
nett, passes off heavily; but in the succeeding acts 
the interest of the audience is excited by the ex. 
cellent acting of Webster and Farren. The part 
of Morecroft is a better character than the trembling 
old men that usually fall to Mr. Farren’s lot. The 
play owés its success chiefly to the reality ang 
truthfulness of the characters, and the circum. 
stances in which they are placed. There is nothing 
remarkable in the language; the sarcastic bearing 
upon society is conveyed more by the parallels 
which the audience draws. The author was called 
for, and made his appearance, to receive the plau. 
dits of the company. 

Princess's.—The Dreamer, a new dramatic piece, 
was produced here on Saturday, Mr. C. Mathens 
personating the character which gives the name, 
His acting, aided by Mrs. Stirling’s and Mr. James 
Vining’s, could not impart reality to the Dream, 
which wanted force to save it from the worst of 
stage qualities, sleepy inanition, not to be vivifel 
even by the mercurial liveliness of the performer, 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SPRING. 

I woo thy amorous breath, most gentle Spring, 

ey bee budding leaves and odorous flowers; 
The birds break forth into wild joyous songs, 

And sunshine mingles with soft fertile showers. 
Emblem of youth, of beauty, and of love, 

The day a: the night’s contracted reign 
Yields to bright Pheebus’ vivifying rays, 

And liglit and life deck city, mountain, plain. 
Hail, bounteous Nature! Lord of heaven and earth, 

May gratitude now fill the yearning soul ; 
Let us anticipate a heavenly spring, 

Existing long as planets’ systems roll. 
It cannot be that we, the sons of God, 

Shall have no second spring, no life divine; 
All nature kindles hope that we shall rise— 

Buds, trees, fruit, flowers, all give the gracious sign. 
Epwin Kaats. 


VARIETIES. 

The Westminster Literary Institution observed a 
grand annual festival last week — the Lord Mayor 
presiding, and nearly 250 members, &c., surround: 
ing the chair. Mr. Traice, the secretary, read a 
numerous list of subscriptions to this well-con- 
ducted and prosperous establishment ; upon which 
there is, however, the drawback of a considerable 
debt, which we trust a generous contribution may 
enable it to discharge. 

Viscount Canning, now at the head of the Office 
of Woods and Forests, has been added to the royal 
commission for inquiry whether advantage might 
not be taken of the rebuilding of the Houses of 
Parliament for promoting the fine arts. At pre- 
sent the great question in this respect seems to be, 
the encouragement of detrimental experiments on 
flues and chimney-pots by Dr. Reid. 

The Pigmy War.—Though F. M. the Duke has 
said there should be no little wars, his authority 
appears to be doubted; for another hook-nosed 
fellow, called Punch, has stated that General Tom 
Thumb hag been recalled to the United States to 
take the command of the army for the conquest of 
Oregon. To this intelligence we have only to add 
a subsequent rumour, that the Spanish Hidalgo 
(the most remarkable dwarf of all) has been invited 
to assume the command of the Mexican forces; 
and that the Cranes in Lower Thames Street and 
all along the river’s banks are up, and ready to 





‘overhaul both the pigmy belligerents. 


Population-Returns.—In the list of births, on 
Friday or Saturday, in the Times, there were four- 
teen announcements, in which the sexes were very 
unequal, there being no fewer than twelve — 
two boys, and one of the latter dying immediately. 
If we are to have wars, and this rate goes on, they 
must be Amazonian. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 
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, Masque at Covent Garden was crowded 
Re od _* theatre gaily decorated. But 
ese things do not improve on repetition, and are, 

truth, very loose affairs, in which the lowest 
haracters about town mingle “ promiscuously ;’ 
nd even the decency of masks is generally avoided 
hilst they pursue the orgies of their equivocal 


ren Plays. — It is stated that a party of 


oanish amateurs propose to attempt the repre- 


ion of Spanish plays in London. 

i ieee Lepedition, Thich left Liverpool under 
apt. Becroft, of the steamer Ethiope, about two 
ears ago, has not, according to accounts received 
om Fernando Po, been so successful in its at- 
empt to open commercial relations with Central 
rica as was hoped for. The banks of the Niger 
ore distracted by native wars; and the principal 
own, Rabbah, so flourishing in 1840, was in ruins, 
nd deserted. 

Central Americay Exploration.—We are told that 
n Expedition to explore the ruins and antiquities 
Central America is contemplated under the 
wspices of the Royal Society ; and that the Queen 
of Spain, the King of the French, and other great 
peronages, patronise it, We have not seen a 
per and plan of the design, said to be in circu- 
jation in high and likely quarters. : 

Unpublished Work by Linneus.—It is stated in the 
Frankfort Gazetle des Postes, that the above scien- 
tific treasure has been discovered, which is called 
the Nemesis Divina, and occupied the latter years 
of the life of the great botanist. The account 
states that in it he recorded, for the instruction of 
Lis son, a number of observations and facts, de- 

duced, ina great measure, from the private life of 

the personswith whom he was acquainted, in order 
to demonstrate that Divine justice punishes and 
rewards even in this world. The manuscript is 
composed of 203 sheets ; and in a short preface he 
recowmends in the’ most formal manner that it 
should never be published. The University of 

Upsala, however, purchased it a short time since 
at the sale’ of the library of a physician, whose 
father was employed to arrange the papers of Lin- 
neus, and have determined that there remains no 
objection to print extracts from it, which M. Fries, 
aSwedish botanist, has been appointed to prepare 
for publication. So much for dying injunctions. 

Chatierton’s Monument. — The vicar of Redcliffe, 
Bristol, has caused the monument to Chatterton, 
erected in the churchyard there six years ago, to 
be removed ! ! 

Ancient English Fauna.—In excavating for the 
nilway, many splendid geological specimens have 
ben found in the Kimmeridge clay of the Isle of 
By. Amongst the black earth have recently been 
discovered heads of the wild ox, wild boar, wolf, 
beaver; and horns of the various deer, more espe- 
tially ofthe roebuck. Immense quantities of horns 
— to-the skulls have been found in Downham 
en, 

Toad-in-a- Hole, alias Frog-in-a-Coal.—The Edin- 
burgh Weekly Register gives an account of a small 
lively frog found in the heart of a piece of coal, in 
apit near Linlithgow. Its cell was exactly the 
form of the inhabitant, whose legs were twice as 
long as those of the common frog, its colour bronze, 
and it leaped briskly about as soon as liberated 
from its confinement. The writer of the paragraph 
Sys something about its living with Noah, and 
bathing in the same limpid stream with Adam be- 
fore It got into the coal-hole; but (considering the 
geological formation and date of that mineral) this 
part of the news wants confirmation ! 

Fomine in Jerusalem.—Recent accounts from Je- 
Tusalem state that city and the country round to 

suffering from great scarcity, having during the 

“st season very little rain, and a plague of vermin. 
had same measure of wheat which cost sevenpence 

tisen to three shillings; and wheat and rice 
saving” distributed to prevent the poor from 
Storms—There is some likelihood that the storm 


er 





which recently did so much damage in Scotland be- 
longs to a very extensive phenomenon demonstra- 
tive of Colonel Reid's theory; for we see by foreign 
accounts that a similar (if not portion of the same 
vast circular) tempest raged all along the African 
coast, in the neighbourhood of Bona, and also did 
great damage in the interior. 

Half a Massacre ?—The Paris papers state that 
Abd-el-Kader gave orders to massacre two French 
prisons; which barbarous order (as translated into 
the Times) had been “ partly carried into effect.” 

Religious Toleration in China.—A letter has been 
issued by Keying, the high imperial commissioner 


the Reformation, translated by White, Vol. I., post 8vo 
3s.— Le Glaneur Frangais, by J.N. Viieland, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
—European Library, Vol. VI. Michelet’s Life of Luther, 
translated by W. Hazlitt, post 8vo, 3s. 6d.—G. Field’s Sy- 
nopsis of Universal Philosophy, 3d edit. 8vo, 12s. 
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of the Celestial Ruler of the Chinese Empire, grant- 
ing toleration to all sects of Christians through- 
out the five ports (and, we presume, wherever they 
are permitted to be), in which this great function- 
ary proclaims the following liberal principles :— 
“T do not understand drawing a line of demar- 
cation between the religious ceremonies of the 
various nations; but virtuous Chinese shall by no 
means be punished on account of the religion they 
hold. No matter whether they worship images or 
dv not worship images, there are no prohibitions 
against them, if, when practising their creed, they 
act well. You, the honourable envoy, need there- 
fore not to be solicitous about this matter, for all 
western nations shall in this respect certainly be 
treated upon the same footing and receive the same 
protection.” 

Juvenile Amatory Poetry. —For.the encourage- 
ment and as an example to all young poets in love, 
we insert the following among our lighter varie- 
ties. —Ed. L. G. 

To Emilie. 
Ah! why did thy fair form arise, 
Like some bright being sent from the skies 
Emilie? 
Thus rudely to seize on my heart, 
Cause the peace of my mind to depart 
. Far from me? 


Art thou come my love to ensnare, 
But to drive my fond soul to despair? 
Say not so! 
Oh, look with a pitying eye, 
Frown not on me, for then would I die 
{my woe! 
As the sun that, with comforting power, 
Shines upon yonder soft blooming flower, 
Vet with dew, 
So let thy sweet smile now appear 
Quick to dry up my heart’s bitter tear, 
hed for you. W.R.C. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


We are glad to learn that a Memoir of Thomas Camp- 
bell will shortly appear from the pen of Mr. Cyrus Red- 
ding, who, we know, for nearly thirty years was on terms 
of intimate friendship with the distinguished poet. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Sermons preached at St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Foundling 
Hospital, &e. &e., by the late Rev. Sydney Smith, 8vo, 
12s.—Michelet’s The Priests, &c., and The People, trans- 
lated by Cocks, in 1 vol. square, 3s. 6¢.—Lyrical Composi- 
tions from the Italian Poets, with translations, by J. 
Glassford, 2d edit. fep. 7s. 6¢—On Horizontal Water- 
Wheels, especially Turbines or Whirl-Wheels, by Moritz 
Riihlman, edited by Sir R. Kane, 4to, 7s. 6¢.—The Squire’s 
Daughter; a bis m4 by A. Park, square, 3s. 6d.— J. A, 
Wheeler’s Hand-Book of Anatomy for Students, fep. 2s. 6d. 
—Transactions of the Medical Society of London, New 
Series, Vol. I. 9s.—Euripides, Hippolytus, with English 
Notes, post 8vo, 5s.—Morning, and other Poems, by a 
Member of the Scotch Bar, post 8vo, 6s.—Rhymes, by a 
Poetaster, post 8vo, 10s. 6¢d.— Belisarius, a Tragedy, by 
W. R. Scott, 8vo, 3s. 6¢d.—Letters on the Condition of the 
People of Ireland, by T. C. Foster (the ‘*‘ Times” Com- 
missioner), 8vo, 18s. — ‘Three Lectures on Mathematical 
Study, by J. R. Young, 12mo, 2s. 6d. —One Hundred Ori- 
ginal Tales for Children, by Jos. Hine, 12mo, 4s. — Recol- 
lections of a French Marchioness, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s.— 
Creation; a Vision of the Soul, by a Christian Platonist, 
st 8vo, 5s.—Algeria and Tunis in 1845, by Captain J. C. 
ennedy, 2 vols. post 8vo, 2ls. — Mylin’s History. of Eng- 
land, 5th edit. 12mo, 4s.—The Abbess of Minch’s Narra- 
tive, 12mo, 1s.—Sharpe’s London Magazine, Vol. I. r. 8vo, 
4s. 6d. cloth.—T. Parker’s Discourse of Matters pertaining 
to ey 8vo, 7s.—Leaves from the Book of Nature, 
fol. colo’ & 10s. half-bd. morocco.—The Mothers of 
the Wise and Good, by J. Burns, fep. 3s. 6¢.—J. O. Halli- 
well’s Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial W ords, Phrases, 

-» Vol. I. 8vo, 21s,—Englishwoman’s Family Library, 
Vol. II. Ellis’s Daughters of England, fep. 5s.—A Concise 
Glossary of Terms used in Architecture, abri from 





the larger Work, 12mo, 7s, 6d.—D’Aubigne’s History of | importance,—I am, &c, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Gs We cannot undertake to write private letters to 
our correspondents, Were we todo so, we could do no- 
thing else. We are obliged by communications; but in 
nineteen cases out of twenty the writers must look for 
answers to this portion of the Literary Gazette. 

We have this week, there being no important novelty, 
borrowed a little from our usual Review space to make 
room for the important questions involved in the present 
condition of several of our principal national scientific 
and literary institutions. 

We are sorry that we cannot see our way through Dr. 
Orpen’s plan for paying off the national debt by means of 
buying up and making a monopoly of all the railroads in 
the empire, existent and to be laid down. Like the Duke 
of Wellington, we repudiate having anything to do with 
it or railroads. 

We also fear that Mr. Ilenry Taylor's plan for remo- 
delling the coinage on the decimal system, with the sove- 
reign as an integer to work upon, is beyond our eluci- 
dation or “y » more than merely mentioning his little 
pamphlet on the subject. 

Our report in the Transactions of the Archeological 
Association of Mr. Wright’s exposition of the ancient 
Hereford map of the World, and his history of Mapping 
from the earliest known dates and instances, was pretty 
full, though concise; for it is ever our object to convey as 
much information in as few words as we can (see last Lit. 
Gaz. p. 268). We nevertheless agree with our correspond- 
ent “ Geographos,” that the materials might be advan- 
tageously moulded and elaborated into a more complete 
essay. The topic has hardly been treated of, as far as we 
remember, and it is one of much antiquarian and general 
interest.—Ed. L. G. 

The feeling of A. M. L. deserves more of polish, or of 
knowledge of construction, than are bestowed upon the 
compositions obligingly offered to us. 

Topographical Questions in our next. 

The mistake pointed out by our correspondent at Dun- 
ston is not ours, and seems hardly worth correction. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazetle. 


Sir,—In the Literary.Gazette of last week there is the 
report of the proceedings of the Archwological Association 
of the 18th March. In this report, mentiun is made of Mr. 
Wright’s having exhibited a fac-simile engraving of what is 
known as the Hereford map, and of his elucidation of the 
subject. So far all is well, and we are glad to find that the 
said map has been engraved: but I beg leave to protest 
against the propriety of Mr. Wright’s attributing to the 
Royal Geographical Society motives of which he can have 
no knowledge. Thus he says the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety did not publish the Hereford map because “ the So- 
ciety thought it undeserving of publication.” I am not 
aware what authority Mr. Wright has for making public 
any such assertion. The Geographical Society, fully alive 
to the interest of the map in question, incurred consider- 
able expense in having a fac-simile of it made for their 
own library, where it is available at any time to members 
and their friends, or to any person who may wish to con- 
sult it for scientific purposes ; and if the Society did not 
engrave it, the reason was not what Mr. Wright assumes 
it to have been, but simply that the limited funds of the 
Society are devoted to objects of more immediate practical 
utility. Mr. Pettigrew also, in closing the business of the 
evening, drew a parallel between the neglect with which 
historical monuments are treated by us and the attention 
paid to them abroad. We are willing enough to agree 
with Mr. Pettigrew in his observation, if meant generally ; 
but we beg leave to observe, with regard to our present 
subject, that the copying of the copy of the Hereford ma 
in the possession of the Royal Geographical Society, an 
the subsequent engraving of it for the Royal Library at 
Paris, was done at the expense of the French government, 
and not at that of any private society; and that but for 
the fac-simile belonging to the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, the permission to take a copy of which was freel 
granted to Mr. Jornard, the printed map exhibited with 
so — éclat by Mr. Wright would probably never have 
existed. 

We have no wish to deny the interest, nor, in. some 
cases, the importance even, of antiquarian research; but 
while the printing of old maps can do little more than 
expose our forefathers’ ignorance of geographical science, 
the Royal Geographical iety have preferred dissipating 
that ignorance ; and with this view have, during the short 
period of their existence, spent upwards of Z. in aid 
of exploring-expeditions, and more than 8000/. in dissemi- 
nating information of highly national as well as scientific 
J. R, Jackson, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


URE of STAMMERING.—No. IX. 


“ 11 Lower Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, March 16, 1838. 
“ T have the ponent & fasten 574 testifying that having called upon Mr. 
Hunt, late of Trini a » moeppets the son of a 
¥ eye me to a hi 
i chee family mine happen to 
been many years wee ahs yi deplorably eleven years ago. 
He became a pupil of Mr. Hunt’s, and was quite cured, as he himself 
assured me, in t days. Mr. H. next named a Herefordshire gentle- 
man, who has been wal, known to me twenty-five years: his son was 
cured weve year oly and (as yo has Pecan me by og in 1851, he yhoo 4 
then twelve years old, a’ been afflicted with this defect 
from his infancy. Thirdly, es Isaw Mr. Hunt give a — toa young gen: | 
tleman whose attem were witness: in 
hour he spc came with as much soe — spartan ~ any youth of his age 
would do, in whom no impediment ver existed. Mr. Hunt conii- 
dently oe to cure bee little yin ight lessons of an hour each. 
Lastly, as man, founded 
on an ‘anatomical Tnowledge of of the Fog dy organs. The young pam 
above alluded to I have again seen, and he was cured in eight lesson’ 
“ James Eyre, M. D. - 


Mr. Hunt, 224 Regent Street. 


RT UNION of LONDON, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross. By Authority of Parliament. 
President : H.R.H. the Duxr of Camarines. 


The list for the current year will close on the — begs es Sub* 

ribers will receive for each guinea paid, ee the chance of obtaining 
a valuable work of art, an ofa by Mr. P. - 
foot, from the picture by Mr. H. O’Neil, « Lee. any Daughter ;” ai 
addition to this, a series of —_ in outline, made expressly for the 
Society by, Mr. G. E. Hicks, illustrative of Campbell’s “ Gertrude of 


W; jing.’ 
inital GEORGE GODWIN, { Honorary 
LBWIS POCOCK, Secretaries. 


ATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS.— 
E. J. DENT respectfull: its from Ser Public an inspection 
of his extensive Stock of WATCHES, Ss. which has been greatly increased 
to meet the demand at this season of the Year. Youth's Silver Ap rng 
4 neas each; excellent Silver —_ ditto, at 6 eo 
Gold Watches, 8 Guineas each. 
by three separate Patents, granted - 836. 1840, 
33 Cockspur Street, 82 Strand, 34 Royal ronan 


oO my ITORS to the CONTINENT.— 
essrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign ery 5 nnd fae 
the Repl ge No. 7 Old My 5) beg to rem’ pte 
pa that they continue to recei Consigninents of Objectaat Fine” Arts, 
Baggage, &c. from all of the Continent, for clearing th: the Cus- 
tom- House, — and t they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all 
parts of the ad. 














Lists of tele ents abroad, and every information, may be 
had on pa WA. at their Office as above. 


ODGSON and ABBOTT'S | ae INDIA 
E ALE.—E. ABBOTT, a. sole ving partner of this 
Giteasek Establishment, informs ae pi that this Beer, so 
strongly recommended by the acuity, not sold to the trade, can 
only be procured at the Brewery, Bo' 


City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 








R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Sireet, London. 
EN! D RI oe OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


d for t, retains its superiority 
asa perfectly ty pon Fs Soap, highly salutary to the oknn, pan assessi 
an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled with Perkins's 
steel plate of Windsor Castle. 
aia rary of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., prepared 
thout angular corners. 
“oo 4 PRESERVATIVE fp sa ag an effectual preparation for 
beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and healthy 
is ble to the mouth, and divesting the 
ee ot id impurity, inereases the beauty of the enamel in poli 
and colou: 
+ mais 's Morrie is the most b tract of ol 
tances fer maintaining the beauty and Ss of the Fes —s 
oe a delightful pertume. 
His Germinative Liquid is a certainspecific for producing a new growth 
where the Hair is failing. a 
Hawpaie’s Coup Canam oF Roses, prepared in great perfection. 
Improved Drops, for ing greasy spots from Silks. 
InpELIsLE MAaxtno Ink, for Linen, to be arm ba preparation, ls. a 
tle. 
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MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 


—The prog in- 


; and 
lowed 


bscribers, and the Public are respectfully 
ha ete not included in the ¢ Subscrij » will 
Evening, 2, being the last ni 
be performed (for this occasion only) Donizetti's 
pee BELISARIO. — Signor Fornasari ; Gius- 
F. Lablache; phan, © ugner Corelli; Irene, Madame 
a peat. Bes hiol 
— +, of UN BAL SOUS LOUIS XIV. 


In which Madlle. Lucile ‘Grahn will a) as a Cavalier of the Court of 
Louis XIV., and will dance with Madile. Louise T: of 
t the celebra' 


he same C 


es Minuet de la Cour 
will be introduced the following Dances: 


New Pas de Deux, Madlle. Taglioni, and Mad. Petit Stephan, and 
a favorite Pas de Caractere by Lrg ~ Grahn. 


which, 


Castellan. With 
billa will appear. 


'e conclude 


the last scene of L. AMBUI. A. Amina, Madame 
other pw hg i. Which Madlle. Gaetanina Bram- 


with (for eo first time this season) EOLINE, OU, LA 


DRYADE. Arrai by npg in three tableaux. The mi usic by 


The cmap i Marshall. Principal characters 


Pugn 
Paine ine Mg to Count 9 Madlle. Lucile Grahn; Rubezahl (le 


Count Ly Madame Petit Stephan; Prince of Sile- 


M. Perrot; 
boy (ncthes of Eoline), M. DiM 
am the course of the Ballet, Waltze Silessienzie, by the Coryphees of the 
de Ballet. Pas de la Fiancée, Madille. —— = ed by 
wt lie. Moncelet and Madlle. (oe Mazourka D tase, Ma fe. Lucile 
M. Perrot. Grand Pas 


Grahn and 
Ladies of t 
Applications 
Opera 


de Dryades, Madlie. La, Lucile Grahn, and 
Corps de Ballet 
for boxes, stalls, and tickets to be made at the Box-office, 


Ce le. 
Doors open at Seven; the Opera to commence at half-past Seven o'clock. 





ENERAL TOM THUMB will SHORTLY 


Rese 


Pew! reapraeitelenyn LEVEES at the EGYPTIAN HALL. 


a red tickets without being able to gain admis- 
on, thane ticks tickets wl car " 


continue to be received; but the public is respect- 
those 


fal informed that Levees are much less crowded than 


poh aan 


orming 
ee ttle General aj rs every day and evening in all Ses 
mances in which he hes bet had the distinguished honow 


het ng &. ree times before her Majesty and before all the principal 
a Hours from Half-past Twelve to Two, Half-past Three 
to to Fives and f- 


it Seven to Nine o’clock.— Admission, 1s.; children 


half price.—After Nine o'clock on each evening he appears in his new play 
at the Lyceum Theatre. 





RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
1 Princes Street, Bank, London. 


Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. ix. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. 


viva gsc security afforded to the assured by means of an ample snb- 


» and the large fand accumulated from the premiums on 


upwards 6000 policies. 
Half the amount only of the annual premium required during the first 


five years, the 


remaining half premiums being paid out ——, protits, 
assured. 


which, after five years, will be annually divided among the 


PRIETARY BRANCH. 


PRO’ 
The lowest rates consistent with security to the assured. 
An scale 





surances 


lapted to cases where as- 
‘or the purpose of securin, loans or debts. 


ces are effected fe 
Half-credit oe esa prema w credit is given for half the amount 


ears, to be then paid off, or remain a charge upon 


premium 
the policy, at the opt option of the holder. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 


Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of 1001. for 


the whole Term of Life. 





MUTU AL 


ASSURANCE BRANCH, PROPRIETARY BRANCH. | 





Age. jum 


first five mium after|| Age.| um first | 
ears. | five years. seven years.'seven years, | 


|Half Premi-|Whole Pre- atte innate | 
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PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 





HE LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ and 
GENERAL FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge—414 West Strand; 


23 Thistle Street, Edinburgh ; 
Great Bridg Street, h 





Wason Buildings, and Matthew Street, Liverpool. 


(Empowered by Act of Parliament.) 





ITHOGRAPHY.— Messrs. MACLURE, 
BACHORALS, and be ent napa Generel Ee 
a pechliar featu ir system of ‘conduting 


‘daring 1 an er the prémises; which arrange- 
rt, on 
gies a force and effect to immediate ‘production unat- 
ns, and which is obviously of great rage gr to 
it services, independent altogether 





those who may phen ang 
excellency of their work. 

London Establishment, Saville House, 6 Leicester Square; Liverpool 
poem ney 18 Fenwick Street; Glasgow Establishment, 57 Bu- 
chanan 81 


Vacancies a two Pupils; one in the Writing, the other in the Artisti- 
cal Department. 





A NOTHER RAPID CURE of COUGH by 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

From Mr. W. Harrison, Coronation Square, Lynn, dated March 17, 1845. 
“ Sir,—I was troubled with a severe for two or three years, which 
nothing relieved; but, by taking one 2s. 9d, box ot * Locock’s Wafers,’ have 

lost it. E shall recommend them to to all I know, for they 
ly preset W. Harrison.” 
ses artce 
rere tiny are invavable “a clearing the voice; 
Price 1s. ‘ae. 2s. 9d., and is. per box. 


oo TLR, De sive and Co, 1 Bride Lane, Fleet. Serest, Londen; sold 





The Com transact business in every department of Life and Fire 
aTnLCmmyeny Spseet besten So oxy Ser 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Actuary—J.T. Clement, Esq. 


At the last ml ag: pepe Meetin repent was aye a bonus to the Life 
Policies fi 


equal 


A cent on t 


cent te the Shares, in addition to ope 
‘or the pe noee ng of 


EA oy rah inating. sale, a 
jam may remain on interest at cent for five years, thus 
ce 0000 ot the immediate 


© pemsen & issue his HS 8 for 1 


jum for 


payinen' 
yA annual 





for the 
y remain for fi 


me half of w 
paying the interest annually at fer aor ous and fF 
come a dale in the interim, the amount due will then be deducted :— 


An without profits = aS 0 _ profits “ ” 0 


0 
50 


en . 4G RE 
 «©« 4234 . - 49 


6 
Forjshort ‘ods the gant ey a eens lower, and for an 
ashort peri prem! y * y ages 


or contingencies not usually ad 


may be obtained on 


application to the Actuary or Secretary. 


The Com; 
and = 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
; of Personal F md i}: 3 74 
joss oF e. 
beg to remind thelr friends 


wi 
Sick ne exis change ts pint, st. thls eins De a anche 
wourable to 


parties insuring. 


that they will be rated on terms peculiarly fa 


Insurances be effected pated of tne if for seven years, 


Mateh 1846, 


a BIGG, Secretary, 





re, 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENt 
ee ry" = — of Decay maps Artists, their Wj 
Gnas Benita Protection of Pees O7 Hora Cher ig 


Her Most Excellent Majesty THE QUEEN. 
Patron—His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT, K.G, 


Vice-Parrons, 


His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch. | Right Hon. Lord Lyndhurst, 

His Grace the Duke of Devonshire. | Sir John Swinbur, rne, Bart 

His Grace the Duke of Sutherland. | Sir Thomas Baring, Bar 

yok a" the Marquis of Lans- = — e Philips, Bart 
enison, Es: 

Rt. "Hen. the — of cemetary, poem 9 Neeld, Esq Vr 

Rt. Hon. the Earl of Dartmow Jesse Watts Russell, 

Right Hon. Eari de Grey. 


Parsipent—Sir MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, P.R.A, 
Vicu-Paesipents, 


Sir Robert Smirke, R.A. | Thomas Uwins, Esq., R.A. 
we Richard Westmacott, R.A. B. Bond Cabbell, Esq. 

C. R. Covckerell, Esq., R.A. William Brockendon, Esq. 
Geo Jones, Esq. +) RA, J. H. Mann, E 
J. P. Deering, Esq., R.A. Sir W. C. Ross, R.A, 


The sehen Friends, and Subscribers, are respectfully inf 
the THIRTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will pore 
in FREEMASONS’ HALL on SATURDAY, the 4th of April next, 


WILLIAM RICKFORD COLLETT, Esq., M.P., in the Chair, 
Srewarps. 


Sir W. C. Ros: K. J. Jones, ket 
Thomas A veh isa. T. M. Joy, E 
H. bin | Atkinson, Esq Thomas Long nan, o 
Thom ys, Esq. G. B. Lonsa Ea, 
Thos. ‘Sidney eee romags » A.RA. 
N. J. Crowley, Es enham, 
Francis Danby. Eey, +p A. RA. Henry Vv. Phillips, Esq. 
Henry Farrer, Esq. rat? Smirke, Esq. 
James Holland, Esq. B. Sarsfield "Tay ior, Esq. 
Thomas H. Illidge, Esq. Henry Wilkin, Esq. 

Dinner on Table at Six wrecteely. Tickets, 12. 1s. each: to be hada 
the Stewards ; of William Nicol, Esq., Hon. Se~., 60 Pall Mall; aadd 
the Assistant Secretary, 14 Osnaburgh Street, Regent’s Park. 


WILLIAM JOHN ROPER, Assist. Sec, 


7 . 
N EW CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
141 Regent Street, near New Burlington Street.—MICHAH 
COOMES to announce he has opened a NEW SUBSCRIPTION mi 
LENDING LIBRARY on an extensive scale, and solicits the attention ¢ 
the Nobility, Gentry, and Public to his Terms, which may be had, or sent 
post-free on application, at 141 Regent Street. 








SALES BY AUCTION, 


The Works of the late W. Miiller, Esq., deceased. 
ESSRS CHRISTIE and MANSON 


fully inform the Public that on WEDNESDAY, April |, 

and three following days, precisely at One o'clock, they will ‘SELL by 

AUCTION, at their Great Room, King Street, St. James's Square, by 
order of the executors, 


The beautiful WORKS, in OIL and WATER-COLOURS, of that highly- 
talented Artist, W. MULLER, a, deceased, consisting of the very in- 

teresting series of 200 rege pee in Water-Colours, illustrating Sir Charles 
Fellowes’ researches in Lyc’ besides a considerable number made in 
Egypt and Greece ; also about 40 unfinished Pictures in Oil. 


May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had at Mess 
Christie and Manson's, King Street, St. James’s Square. 





Eaton Square, near Belgrave Square.—The nearly new ond 
“ae Household Furnitare, large Glasses, and Effects. 


Y Mr. RAINY, on the Premises, No. 84, 02 
the north side of “Ga > Samara aad west — of Eccleston Street, 

on pete ne et as and following day. 2 for 1 precisely, | 
a Eg eRe VERY EL EGANT and NEARLY 
NeW i MOUSE OLD FU Sine aah of the ry manufacture ; comprising 
poe aa for nine windows, sets of rose 
— to correspond, rosewood 
elt fara the plates 85 by ae 

it ye ates 60, 99 by Ba am 72% by 54, chandeliers, 

elbow ma ining room: chairs, with stuffed seats and bacts 


and bedding, w: 
ing tables, the usual description of furniture for 10 upper bed rooms, Bru 
sels carpets, capital copper, and other kitchen requisites, &c. 
To be viewed on Monday and Tuesday, the 30th and Slee of March, tet 
catalogues had on jises, and of Me = aan 4 nt Si 
Samer, between jenae ae Charles 8 eis 


Dorset Square, New Road, St. Marylebone. — Th he excele 
Household Furniture, some Pictures, among them a ft 
Canaletti, Bronzes, Vases, small Library of Books, i 
cluding several Hundred Plays bound separate, Plate, and 
Plated Articles, and about 60 Dozen of various Wines (¥ 
Dozen being very fine Old Port), the Property of the lait 
Thomas Moore, Esq. 


be SOLD by AUCTION, by Mr. RAINY, 00 

he Premises, No. 5, on the East Side of Dorset square, on TUES 
DAY, ‘April 7th, 1846, and Beas im fo at Twelve for One oes pre 
cisely, by direction of the residence having been disposed 
of), the EXCELLENT WousEHoLD FURNITURE, bea 3 sin 
ing Room eo in Silk Tabaret Curtains, Chimney Glasses, 67 in. by pats 
wood Tf: » Chairs, Cheffoniers, a e Mosai ic slab asa J 
Chandeliers, Clocks, and other Ornaments, “ibrary Bookcase Dining 
Room and Library T: and C arbery, es ae 3 


Drav- 


‘ases, 
hool; and the Select Library of 
ia Britannica, 26 vols. Valpy's Latin Chasis, Gal ssi cal 
vy gd some Phas. my Pate Articles; about 
‘ort, and about 30 dozen of other Wines. a 
Monday the 6th of Azetl, and Catsegen el @ 
and of Mr. Rainy, 14 Regent Street, St. James's. 


The Wines te be tasted at the time of Sale, 
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LITERATURE AND ART. 


HE EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of 
he BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, will OPEN on 
ONDAY, March the 9 amittance One Shilling. 
EDWARD HASSELL, Secy. 





INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
t 
The CALLER: open DAILY fom TEN tll FIVE. 


Admission, One Shilling; Catalogue, One Shilling. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


D RITISH 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
RoEN S$ STANDARD LIBRARY. 


New Volumes ready, March 31st, price 3s. Gd. each, 


ISMONDI S$ HISTORY of the LITERATURE 
of the SOUTH of EUROPE, 
Translated by ROSCOF. 
all the Notes hole cone Lr nations. The 
 Feendh Italian, S) ese Poetry are 
4 i Taghan Vero’ b ‘se *y Cary, WtrrEn, Ros- 
lete in 2 vols. ssrith a new Memoir of the Author, 
nl Index, em two fine Portrai 
dinary cheap book il soquine the sale of Twenty 
Stand Gopi to remunerate the Publisher. it extends to upwards of 
0 pages, and © ses the whole of the 4 vols. 8vo (formerly published 
rh ), with tions po corrections. As an interesting novelty, it 
Indes some unpublished verses by Lord Byron, transla’ from the 
of Casti. 
York Street, Covent Garden. 








Illustrations of the History of Architecture. 
Early in April, Vol. II. royal 4to, 40 plates, price 22. 12s. 6d. 


NCIENTand MODERN ARCHITECTURE: 
Views, Plans, Elevations, Sections, and details of the most remark- 
ble £difices in the world. 
Chronologically arranged by JULES GAILHABAUD. 
ind Descriptive Notiees, by E. Breron, LANotor: 
i Raoet Rect L. VavpovER, ‘bce The Translations a 
d by F. ARUNDALE and T, L Donatpsox, Prof. Arch. Univ. Coll, 


e ela] since the publication of the first volume (1841, 
tre eh * ere Work will be found to have gained by the delay, 
on its panes and is now commended to a 

ete Patronage of the Profession and the Friends - et Art. 
a asin y's Ancient and Modern A d in 
mbers, at Two Shillings each. No. 45 of the. Second Series 

No. 6. of the Work), published April 1, contains Title-page and Index, 
London : F. Didot and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 








On the Ist of April will be published, price 2s. 6d., No, II. of 
HE ARCHHOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS: 


a Record of the Antiquities, Historical, Genealogical, Topogra; hi- 
dy and architecrual, of Wales and its Marches , . 


London; W. Pickering, 177 Piccadilly, Manchester: Simms and Dinham. 





On the Ist of April, No. I. price One Shilling, 
HE FORTUNES of TORLOGH O'BRIEN : 
A Tale of the Wars of King James. 
‘o be completed in Ten or te ie Beatty Numbers, with Illustrations 


London: Wm. S$, Orr and Co. 
and Co, 





April 1, Part LIT, price 1s, 
a ee a ih aM 


Dublin: James M‘Gashan, 21 D’Olier > 
Fraser 
A Romance of Smiles and Tears. 
By G. HERBERT RODWELL. 


Edinburgh : 
W 
Mlustrated by AtyRED CrowgvuILr. 
Published by W. R. Sams, Bookseller to the Queen, 1 St. James’s Street. 


On the same day, Part IT. of New Edition, Lowy 1s., to be completed in 
Five Monthly Parts. 
By G. 


MEMOIRS of an UMBRELLA. 
Hexsent Ropweit. Illustrated by Pruz. 

Wholesale City Agent, Samuel Gilbert, 51 and 52 Paternoster Row. 
FRAser's MAGAZINE for APRIL, 
price 2s. 6d., contains :— 

1 The Sikhs—their Rise and Progress, 
2. Of the Spains and the Spaniards. By Morgan Rattler. 
a Teh —, a Tale of Fact in Humble Life 
4. The in of Nepoleoa. By the Author of “The Fall of Napoleon.” 
¢ Italian Campaigns, 

as aed about an Old House. 
. i. Dig 0 Out. 

He wag bh saga of a Page. 

No, 1X. 


Co ntemporary Orators. 
h. ben or, the Painter without a deep and Lord Morpeth. 


A 
On Some Illustrated Children’s Books. By Michael Angelo Titmarsh. 
G. W. Nickisson, 215 Regent Street, London. 








TH PHARMACE UTICAL JOURNAL 


Aprit 1. 
Edited by JACOB BELL. 
CONTENTS: 
ee armaceutical Legislation—Quack Mo tgaa Antisense +1 Poisous 
ivi—Drag: i 

“mrey be between Liebig and the Chemieal Prateentes in os 
be ae a Zpamomiom Cigars—Benzoline—Proteine 
an Researc o Acid 
Fial Anal oul?hurous aa feittacuate of “Pais de'@ Percha--Patholo. 
Lichen, he Sensei ye ‘ate de Guimauve—Pate de 





; ood Fuaia conces 


FeDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXVIII.— 

ADVERTISEMENTs for insertion in No. 168 of ‘‘ The 
Edinburgh Review,” are requested to be sent to the Pub- 
lishers’ by Friday next; and Bruus on or before Saturday, 
next. 


89 Paternoster Row, 
March 28, 1846, 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Contents ror Arrit. No. CCCIV. 

I, The Loss of the Great Liverpool. By one of oy Tomengus- 
Il. The Last Ball at the Tuileries.—II]. Beaucham By G. Mas 
James, Esq.—1V. The Privateer’s-Man. 

Oregon Question.—VI. Susgmonte male. 2 
ment and Defence of Time. B: 
tain Bl Charles 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CLIV, 
CONTENTS. 
I. MODERN GERMAN PAINTING. 
II. SIR R. MURCHISON’S GEOLOGY of RUSSIA. 
III. REID—VENTILATION. 
lV. NEWMAN on DEVELOPMENT. 
V. LIVES of the LINDSAYS. 
VI. SPANISH ARCHITECTURE. 


VII. EDUCATION and LODGING of the BRITISH 
SOLDIER. 


VIII. OREGON.—And POSTSCRIPT. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. LXXIIL., 
Is just published, price 6s. 
I. The Progresistas and Moderados of Spain. 
II. George Sand’s Recent Novels. 
III. Michelet’s Book, ‘‘ Le Peuple.” 
IV. Bunsen on the future Condition of the Church. 
V. The English in Borneo. 
VI. Ireland, its Evils and their Remedies, 
VII. Satirieal Literature of the Reformation. 
VIII. Algeria, Past and Present. 
IX. Hommaire de Hell’s Travels in the Steppes of the 
Caspian, &c. 
X. The Newly-discovered Fresco by Rafiael. 
XI. Indian Policy of the Governor-General. 
Short Reviews, Foreign Correspondence, List of New 
Works, &c. 
Chapman and Hal}, 186 Strand. 





With an Illustration by Leech, and a@ Portrait of Flora 
Macdonald, from the Original by Ramsay, 


THE APRIL NUMBER, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, OF 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY, 


Will contain: 


BRIAN O'LINN; or, LUCK is EVERYTHING. 


By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq. 
Author of ** Stories of Waterloo,’ ** Wild Sports of the West,”’ &c. 


Chapter VIII,—Faurther sayings and doings of the Captain—The Gipsy 
and the Dwarf—Confess' ions of a Wildman. 

Chapter IxX.— ‘The J soon 

y Sister’s _ jag’ A 

set out for the Metropolis 


The Mermaid, by Lady Duff Gor- 
pa oe an Illustration by 
Leec 
A Legend of Dunmow, by George 
aymond, 


The SEAT of WAR, the SIKHS, and the PUNJAUB. 
By Dr. W. C. TAYLOR. 
Gaming, and | Liston—his Lubin Log—Paul Pry 
Gameste: —Waverley Characters—Trag’ 
The Old ‘Manorial Chamber—the 


aspirations — Romeo — meden 
Reflections of the Pier-Glass, by English Comedy — Colman the 
Alfred a 


Younger — Out by D. 
Nothing at all, by G. D. — ne 








P Wildman’s Re 
P d letter—Brian and I 


Flora Macdonald : the Heroine 
of the Rebellion of 1745, by 
Charles Whitehead, with a Por- 
trait. 


Sanne Houses, 


A. Watts.—X. Lights and Shades. Br 

Young Indian. By J, E. Carpenter. —XIl. Sketch of the oo. of Lords 
Stowell and Eldon (concluded).—XII[. Echoes from the Backwoods. 
By Captain Levinge.—XIV. Travels and Opinions of Mr. Jolly Green.— 
XV. Spanish ee) relating to the Infants of Lara. Translated by 
John Oxenford.—X VI. The Opera.—X VII. Literature ‘of the Month. 


phew and Hall, 186 Strand. 





INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


Contents vor Arrit. No. LI. 
PIQUILLO ALLIAGA; or, the Moors under Philip III. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, BY EUGENE SCRIBE. 
Cuaprers I., II., Ill., 1V., V., VI., VIil., and VIII. 


II. How they make Love over the Water, Dudley Costello.— 
ILL, Sorcery in France—The Citizens of Arras. By Thomas Wright, M.A, 


THE COUNT OF MONTE CHRISTO. 
BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
V. The Banshee. By J. L. Forrest.—VI. Incidents in the Life of a 
French Soldier. By Thomas Roscoe.—VIIL. Life and Writi 7 oo ** Nim- 


+ By the Author of ** Handley Cross” (concluded) .— Imma- 
terialities. By Charles Hooton, 


OLD SAINT PAUL'S. 
BY W. HARRISOW AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


With an Illustration on Steel by John Franklin. 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 





On Tuesday will be published, 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CCCLXVI. Apnr 1846. 
CONTENTS: 


I. The Marquess layer .—IL. Letter to Ensebius.—IIl. The Stu- 
dent of Salamanca + How they manage Matters in ‘* the 
Model Republic.”—V. Antonio ky —VI. Recollections of a Lover of 
Society. —V The * Old nore. »-~Vill, The Crusades.—IX. ‘The 
Burden of Sion. By Delta. G3 Rhymed Hi and P. 
—XI. The Surveyor 

William Blackwood and em 45 ere: Sirente Edinburgh; and 

37 Pescsuoter Ro 








New Work by George Cruikshank, 


On the 31st instant will be published, and continued Monthly, price Is, 
WwW T IM E §S, 
Illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
CONTENTS: 

I. ** Our Own Times,”—II. The Money Market.—III. London Pene- 
tralia, No. }. Jacob’s Island.—IV. Little Sins.—V. Concerning Oregon. 
—VI. Sketches of Literary Life. No. 1. The Editor’s Daughter,— 
VII, Hydropathy Coolly Considered. 

London: Bradbury and Fvans, 90 Fleet Street. 













O L w . = : 8-—Fi 
By CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. 
With Ilastrations by Groncz Ceuresmanx, and the latest Corrections 
and Alterations of the Author. 
No. 4 will be published on ~ Ey instant, price Is. 
in Ten Numbers. 


London: Poblished for the hen. by owed and Evans, No. 90 
Fleet Street, and Whitefriar: 


To be completed 





OUGLAS JERROLD’S' SHILLING 
MAGAZINE Ser, Sy ales yen —— the continuation of the 
Editor’s HISTORY o: ST. JAMES, Chapters XXIII, 
XXIV., and XXV.,, illustrated with ‘Twe Etchings by Luzca. 
The HEDGEHOG LETTERS, and various other Contributions. 
London: Published at the Poncu Orvice, 85 Fleet Street. 








et-me-not— Lines addressed to | Po) logy—an Ap of 
es Ballet Girl, by ‘Albert 
‘ars, Smith 


oung Soldier on going to the 


TIPPERARY HALL. 


ge = intelligence Little three-quart pion at all seasons— 
Surgeon, and General Sergestibelza—Vestiges of Flirtation, 

and the true Art of Love—The Quakeress and General Tom Thumb— 
The Battles on the Sutlej—Alexander the Great and Dr. Carus—The 
Phascolotherien ; or, the real old Irish Kangaroo, &c 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. 


Price One Shilling. 
HE CABINET PORTRAIT-GALLERY of 
BRITISH WORTHIES. Vol. VI. 
London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 


HE LIBRARIAN'S REVIEW, and 
ig aga UNL Ns PRS 





Tar Onz Numpss. 





_ _W, Strange, 2} Paternoster Row, 














On the 51st of March will be published No. IV., price 6d., of the 


LMANACK of the MONTH; 


a Review of Everything and Everybody. 
Edited by GILBERT ABBOTT & BECKETT, 


PatxctPAL CONTENTS OF THE Apait Numer :—Some Account of 

with an illustration by R. Doyle.—Railway Committees of the 

» with an illustration by R. Doyle.—The Crusaders at Drury Lane, 

with five Maetzatione ols R. Doyle.—Domestic Parliament. Debate on 

Supplies.— ar on Horseback.—The ee of advertising.— 

Portrait Clubs, a an Siateation an R. Doyle.— jague of Dwarfs, 

with an illustration by R. be Pattern Wife. —A Card for the 

Ball-Room, with an Mastration & by R, Doyle.—Thirty Original Articles, 
and Thirteen Illustrations. 


With a Portrait of Mr. W. HARRISON as BOHEMOND. 
Londvun: Published at the Poncu Orrice, 85 Fleet Street. 





UBSCRIBERS TO ART-UNION SOCIE- 
TIES informed that the ART-UNION SOR AL. of the lst 
April, will contain a carefully-condensed Abstract of 
Comenitiae « ogthe ouse of Commons nt 
id irand, Brice Lp with Twenty-four Engraving oa Wow, one 


‘Chapman and Hall, 186 strand, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 

















The following Periodical Works for April 1846 will be 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT anp Co. 


K Sens PENNY MAGAZINE, Part III., 


price 6d. 


KNIGHT’S PENNY MAGAZINE, Vol. L., 


jn elegant boards, price 1s. 6d. 


The PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS, 


Part XV., price 1s. 


OLD ENGLAND’S WORTHIES: a Gallery 
of Portraits, with Memoirs, being a Continuation of “ Old England.” 
ards -» price 1s. 6d., with a coloured Plate of Chaucer, from an Illu- 


HISTORY of ENGLAND during the THIRTY 
YEARS’ PEACE. Part II., price 2s., with Portrait of Romilly, and 
Map of South America. 


The POLITICAL DICTIONARY, Part XII., 


First half, price 1s. 


The SUPPLEMENT to the PENNY 
CYCLOPZDIA, Part X., price 1s. 64. 


CABINET HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
Vol, XV., price ls. sewed, ls. 6d. cloth. 


NEW WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, 
To commence on Saturday, April 4th. 


I. KNIGHT’S WEEKLY ISSUE of MAPS 
for the TIMES; selected from the Maps ofthe Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, and corrected to the present day ; forming a Poli- 
tical and Commeretal Atlas of present Interest and permanent Utility ; 
with a graphical Memoir ing each Map. Plain, 6d. per 
Number; coloured, 9¢. The Work will also be issued in Monthly 
Parts: plain, 2s. per Part ; coloured, 3s. Part I. will appear May Ist. 

The Weekly Issue for Apart will consist of the following Maps and 
Memoirs :— 

No. }. April 4.~India, General Map of. 

+ yy 11,—The Panjab, Affghanistan, Kashmeer, and Sinde, 
3. 4, 18.—The Panjab and Gurhwal. 
4. 5, 25.—Bokhara, Kabool, and Beloochistan. 


II. KNIGHT’S CONSOLIDATED HISTORY 


of ENGLAND ; forming the only complete History of England in our 

i e, written by one Author. Being a Consolidation of the Civil 

and Military History contained in ‘ ‘The Pictorial History of England,” 

with a continuation to the present time. To be completed in 103 Num- 
rs, at Threepence each, with 24 Portraits on Steel. Each Number 

yrecoy — in a Wrapper that may be cut away in binding. 

en a w3 2 ; Each Number containing twenty closely printed pages, 





ping, 3.) super royal Svo. 
oo 2 4.—Portrait of Cardinal Wolsey. 
The Work will also be issued in Monthly Parts, price ls. Part I., 


May Ist. 
22 Ladgate Street, March 24, 1846. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In Two Volumes 8vo, with Portraits, &c., price 11. 5s. 


IFE and CORRESPONDENCE of DAVID 
tndly aieseag Sa eeeetearars a Mate” te Rae 
By JOHN HILL BURTON, Esq., Advocate. 


W. Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London ; Cumming and 
Ferguson, Dublin. 














New Tragedy, by Andrew Park. 
Elegantly printed, price 3s. 6d. 
HE SQUIRE’S DAUGHTER. 
A TRAGEDY, in Five Acts. 
London: Longman , Brown, Green, and Longmans. - 


HE SPANISH -LADYE’S LOVE. 
By Lady DALMENY. 
Lithographed by Lowzs Dickinson. 
£2126 
1116 





“ A most remarkable production.”—Spectator. 








tat 
= 5 ocean rena coer Sees ae, 
‘ar surpasses, for mi taste len ir, an t 
wh pe 
7 ies ictures D t 
talented designee of te dns oring alters) Sang the mos 
“ The most beautiful and elegant, loveliest and most fascinating, pro- 
duction of the season—it is a pai .""—Naval and Military Gazette. 
“ A work of great elegance, produced with gorgeous effect, yet in perfect 
taste and in ad y."—Art-Uni 
Dickinson and Son, 114 New Bond Street. 
In One Volume 8vo, cloth, Price 10s. 6d., 
LORA CALPENSIS: Contributions to th 
Botany and T of Gibraltar and its neighbourhood, with 
Plan and Views of the Rock.” To which. is of Fd. 
poor ron Account of the Vegetation of Gibraltar, with Description of New 
Species. 
By E. F. KELAART, M.D., F.L.S., Army Medical Staff. 
John Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 
Sold at Gibraltar, by Mr King, Garrison Library. 





In mR 4to, price 6d. 
RAILWAY TRAVELLER’S REASONS 
for adopting UNIFORMITY of GAOGE. Stated in a Letter 
to I. K. Bruns, % 


Joseph Cundall, 12 Old Bond Street. 


In 8v0, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
HE NATURE and TREATMENT of GOUT. 
D. 


By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D. 
Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. 





“ We have read this treatise with much interest, and we are sure that 
ovey — that ee oe ee ae allow that 1t is not only 
information t n to latest period, and ofa practical = 
racter, but that it is conveyed in an interestiv, e 


and 
is difficult to ify any one of the vol: deservii - 
tion than waotaen be all are toy done."— Edinburgh bod : Medical and Surgical 


Journal, 
London; John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 








WORKS PUBLISHED BY CHAPMAN, BROTHERS. ’ 






















Now ready, in 6 vols. 12mo, neatly bound in cloth, price 8s.; in paper cover, 6s. N 
‘ Te 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THE REV. W. E. CHANNING, D.), 
“From the appearance of his Discourse on the Evidences of Christianity—a luminous exposition—till the lame, 
death of this eminent man, the public expectation, which had been raised so high by the character of his earliest Perfo 
ances, was continually excited and fulfilled by the appearance of some new and earnest expression of his thoughts 7 
themes which come intimately home to men’s business and bosoms—religion, government, and literature, in their Wide 
sense and application. . . . - . + + His strength lay in the purity and fervour of his moral feeling, guided by THIRD 
taste of exquisite delicacy.”—Retrospect of the Religious Life of England, by Joux JamES Taye, B.A, . ‘ig of Ms 
pe a4 \ . bv 
Just published, a 
‘ al 4 f 
THE DESTINATION OF MAN. 
By JOHANN GOTTLIEB FICHTE. 
Translated from the German by Mrs. Percy SInNeTT. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. EMC 
‘‘ This is the most popular exposition of Fichte’s philosophy which exists.”—Memoir of Fichte, by W. Suitu. M a Fai 
“Here the reader will not be wearied with an endless detail of minute facts. The vast features in the Progress of LOWN. ES 
race are laid hold of, and held up in the transparent intellect of the writer.” —Sentinel. CHARL 


0 Portraits 
ORGE cR 





THE NATURE OF THE SCHOLAR, AND ITS MANIFESTATIONS. 
By JOHANN GOTTLIEB FICHTE. 
Translated from the German, with a Memoir of the Author, by Witt1am Smit. Post 8vo, cloth, f 


“ We state Fichte’s character as it is known and admitted by men of all parties among the Germans, when we say thy 
s0 robust an intellect, a soul so calm, so lofty, massive, and immovable, has not mingled in philosophical discussions sp 
the time of Luther.”—TZhomas Carlyle. 


THE ARISTOCRACY OF ENGLAND; 
A HISTORY FOR THE PEOPLE, 
By JOHN HAMPDEN, Jun. Fep. 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


“ CRoMWELL.—What, then, is the great root of all our grievances? 
Pym.—The Aristocracy! Give us their true history, and you unriddle the secret of every national embarrassment!" 


THE ROMAN CHURCH AND MODERN SOCIETY. 


By E. QUINET, of the College of France. 
Translated from the French (third edition), with the Author’s approbation, by C. Cocks, Translator of 
Michelet’s “ Priests, Women, and Families.’’ Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
- CONTENTS. 









New 


The P. 
ARTIES. I 
dition, with 
EZCH, priet 


MEMO 
the Marque 
PEARCE, E 





§co’ 
FEATURE: 
Rev, FAL 




















1. The superlatively Catholic Kingdom of Spain. 6. The Roman Church and Law. 
2. Political Results of Catholicism in Spain. 7. The Roman Church and Philosophy. RAV 
3. The Roman Church and the State. 8. The Roman Church and Nations. PER, 
4. The Roman Church and Science. 9, The Roman Church and the Universal Church. COOFEE, 
5. The Roman Church and History. 
“Considered as a whole, the book before us is the most powerful and philosophically ¢ istent protest against the The 
Roman Church which has ever claimed our attention.”—Inquirer. 
« These eloquent and valuable lectures.”—New Church Advocate. aor 
ee ee U 
7 | 2 vols. post 
A- RETROSPECT OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF ENGLAND; OR, THE 
NI 
CHURCH, PURITANISM, AND FREE INQUIRY. ME 
By JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 3 vols, 
“It is not often our good fortune to meet with a book so well conceived, so well written, and so instructive as this. 
+.+ + » + Notonly does Mr. Taylor avoid all that might give offence to the most tender conscience, but he regards ll tae 
parties, in turn, from an equitable point of view. . . . . . The clearness and comprehensive grasp with which be SKE 
marshals his facts are even less admirable than the impartiality—nay, more than that, the general kindliness—will RACTER. 
which he reflects upon them.”—Ezaminer. Daughters 
NT \ ‘ 
SHAKSPEARES DRAMATIC ART, AND HIS RELATION TO CALDERON GRE nics 
1 ‘ 
AND GOETHE. Bet 
Translated from the German of Dr. HERMANN ULRICI. 8vo, 12s. cloth. OBR 
OUTLINE OF CONTENTS. } the} 
I. Sketch of the History of the English Drama before IV. Criticisms of Shakspeare’s Plays. Persons gen 
Shakspeare—R. Greene and Marlowe. V. Dramas ascribed to Shakspeare, of doubtful Autho- 
II. Shakspeare’s-Life and Times. rity. London 
III. Shakspeare’s Dramatic Style, and Poetic View of the VI. Calderon and Goethe in their relation to Shaksspeare. —— 
World and Things. Now 
aii Sy L°’ 
A DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PERTAINING TO RELIGION. 
By THEODORE PARKER. Post 8vo, 7s. cloth. ; H 
; CONTENTS. 
Book 1. Of Religion in general; or, a Discourse of the Book 4. The Relation of the Religious Sentiment to the 
Sentiment, and its Manifestations, Greatest of Books; or, a Discourse of the Bible. pomees: 
Book 2. The Relation of the Religious Sentiment to God; Book 5. The Relation of the Religious Sentiment to the | 
or, a Discourse of Inspiration. Greatest of Human Institutions; or, a Discourse L 
Book 3. The Relation of the Religious Sentiment to Jesus the Church. TION. ; 
of Nazareth ; or, a Discourse of Christianity. authentic 
“There is a mastery shewn over every element of the great subject.”—Prospective Review. prey thre 
RE cr <4 Vol. 
Recently published, = 
’ line by fi 
THE LIFE OF JEAN PAUL FR. RICHTER. ral 
Compiled from various Sources; together with his Autobiography, translated from the Germat. the oly 
Two vols. post 8vo, cloth, 8s. (Catholic Series). tom 
“A charming piece of biography.”—Christian Reformer. Nagel 
“‘A moral and religious, as well as literary treat.” —T'ait’s Magazine. oa 
“No reader of sensibility can rise from the perusal of these volumes without becoming both wiser and better.”—Atvas. 
Oliv 











~" London: CHAPMAN (Broghers), 121 Newgate Street. 
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8 New Burlington Street, March 28, 1846. 


NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED 


By Mr. BENTLEY. 












THIRD and CONCLUDING vo- 
ME of Mrs. THOMSON’S MEMOIRS of the JA- 
DBITES. 8vo, with Portraits of Flora Macdonald, Prince 
harles, and Lord Balmerino. 







2. 
New Edition, with Additions, 


MEMOIRS of GRIMALDI the 
LOWN. Edited by “BOZ.” With Additions and Notes 
CHARLES WHITEHEAD. New Edition, revised, with 
» Portraits and Twelve humorous Illustrations by 
FORGE CRUIKSHANK, 6s. 








3. 
New and revised Edition, with Additions. 
The PHYSIOLOGY of EVENING 
ARTIES. By ALBERT SMITH, Esq. New and revised 


jiion, with Additions, and upwards of 40 Illustrations by 
EECH, price 2s. 6d. 









4. 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE 
the Marquess WELLESLEY. By ROBERT ROUIERE 
PEARCE, Esq. 3 vols. 8yo, with Portraits, 
















Ssment!” 5. 

r SCOTLAND: its FAITH and its 
Y. FEATURES; or, 2 VISIT to BLAIR ATHOLL. By the 
ey, FRANCIS TRENCH. 2 vols. post 8vo, 

anslator of 





Also just ready. 





1. 
RAVENSNEST. By J. FENIMORE 


COOPER, Esq. 3 vols. 


4 
The PHILOSOPHY of MAGIC, 
PRODIGIES, and MIRACLES. From the French. 
With Notes and Hlustrations by A, T. THOMSON, M.D. 
2 vols. post So. 


3. 
MEMOIRS of a FEMME DE 


— By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 
vols, 





urch, 









ga inst the 













THE 











ive as this, 
regards all 
| Which he 
ess—with 


ERON 


4. 
SKETCHES of ENGLISH CHA- 
RACTER. By Mrs. GORE, Author of “ Mothers and 
Daughters,” “ Peers and Parvenus,” &c. 2 vols. 












Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 














1Smo, cloth, pp. 234, with many Engravings, price Two Shillings, 


— PICTORIAL HAND-BOOK to 
ne a intended for Sunday Schools, Bible Classes, and Young 






| Autho- 





By Rev. INGRAM COBBIN, A.M. 
London: Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside, and sold by all Booksell 
ee 











Milman’s Edition of Gibbon. 





Now ready, a New Edition, thoroughly revised, with Thirteen Maps, 6 vols. 8vo, 32. 3s. 


GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. 


Edited, with Notes, by Rev. H. H. MILMAN. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





po of into many a family.”—Metropolita 
“ 


could 
for their sisters.”—Methodist 
2. 
Now ready, embellished with Nine Engravings, Vol. I., price 9s., of 
TEMPER and TEMPERAMENT; or, Varie- 


ties of Character. By Mrs. Excts. 

** There can be no difficulty in ements in every line, that the pen 
of the Authoress of * The Women of England’ has lost none of its bril- 
liant softness.’’— Edinburgh Weekly Register. 


3. 


On the Ist _ a of each Month, every Part oes, Four highly 
ished Steel Engravings, price One Shillin 


FISHER’ S GALLERY of SCRIPTURE 
ENGRAVINGS, Histori — — the best 
Paintings of the Old os Landsca) om, Bartlett, 
Leitch, Bentley, poh og others With Bescriptons Historical, 
way ee and Critical, by Jonw Krtro. F.S. ditor of 

ctorial Bible,” the Cyclopndia of Biblical Literature,” &e. 
4. 


On the let and ty of each Month, every Part aenles Four highly 
finished Portraits, price One Shilling. 


The PEOPLE’S NATIONAL ‘PORTRAIT 
GALLERY of Illustrious and Eminent Personages, chiefly of the Nine- 
teenth Century, a lage sora eg rea igs a ‘Pil ings by i 4 
rence, Reynold est, ee, Hoppner, ey ps, Carric 
Ke, &e. ith Momstes by W. Cooxe Tarton, LL.D P ‘ 








FISHER, SON, AND CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





1. 


have our = way, every family should wte't a : copy—husbands should buy for their wives, fathers for their daughters, 
Mag. 





FISHER, SON, and CO., Angel Street, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London. 


Now ready, price 5s., new and neat Editions of 


THE DAUGHTERS OF ENGLAND, 


Their Position in Society, Character, and Responsibilities; and of THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND, 
their Social Duties and Domestic Habits. 


By Mrs. ELLIS. 


Being Vols. I. and II. of “ The Englishwoman’s Family Library,” publishing in Monthly Vols., 
price 5s. each. 
bed peal and holy are these lessons, cilculated to hog and purify the hearts into which they may be received, and to carry those best 
peace 


brothers 


5. 
Now ready, ves, 1., I1., and IIT., each contalning 64 0 G4 beautifal Engrav- 
ings on Steel, elegantly bound, price 

The PEOPLE’S GALLERY of r ENGRAY- 
INGS, after Ori; Pictures and Drawings b; rence, T — Stan- 
field, Prout, = Allom, Chalons, = ¢ om Maclise, 3! = hanoff, 
Cattermole, Bartlett, Leitch, &c. &c. ited by the Rev. G. N. Wriont, 
Published also in Parts, each Part containing Four beautiful Engrav- 

ings on Steel, for One Shilling. 
“ We rejoice to see such benutifal engravings thus placed within the 
reach of the labourer and ¢) we aS 


orks is not, Cra Tea ah nt tb iooul 
= saneaeh the or the Christian."—The Patriot. 








6. 
The ENGLISHWOMAN’S MAGAZINE and 


CHRISTIAN MOTHER’S MISCELLANY. Edited by Mrs. Mitwnr. 
Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS OF THE APRIT, NUMBER. 

Thoughts on Education. Addressed | Address to a Wiley on her Recent 

Mothers. No. Ill. Bereavement. 
The Influence of English Women  : to cory ew Rol Sunday 
ee thi: wore of — Affairs, 


Riley. No. II. | Mon 
gton ; Sister’s |. F Domest 
= _— er 3 Rev few ot Ne New Publications, &c. 











Price 2s. 6d. 
HE EDUCATION of TASTE. 
A Series of 


By WILLIAM paren L, 
Author of “ Agents of Civilisation.” 


Introductory. 2. Nature of T: Taste. | 3. Culture of Taste. 4. Taste 
ult Religion. 5. Taste and Morality. 6. Taste and Politics. 7. Taste 
and Manners. 8. Concluding Remarks. 


By the same Author, price 4d. 
The CREED of a MAN. A Summary of the 
System of Individ With I d ry Maxims. 
Chapman, Brothers, 121 Newgate Street. 








sspeare, 











Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d, 
OVE, WAR, and ADVENTURE. 
Tales, by H. HARKNESS. 
Also, on April the 4th, in 1 vol., price 10s. 6d. 
HELEN STANLEY. 
A Tale, by MATILDA M. HAYS. 
E. Churton, Library, 26 Holles Street. 


LIVER and BOYD'S STANDARD 
oles ae D’AUBIGNE’s eens of the REFORMA- 

the only English Edition corrected and 
aby the Anihor, who hat an een new Preface, and 
i, Maio — Post cs gt pases 


Vol. I. is now ready, and wa be followed by the others at short 
intervals. 








to the 





‘to the 
urse of 








0 


Bee 








line by cer De. am —* I have revised this translation 
Vidid wi I have restored the sense wherever 
nat find it clearly rendered. is the only 2 








It 
I in 
the only faithful ee ceneequente, that I acknowiede bee translation 
pe as such to all mye =o rand 
Nesers. Oliver and Boyd, who ha’ 
Wv,, have purchased the c t of Volume 
= ‘Mare PorsRss iy th the aah, fred PUBLISHING IT IN GREAT Briraty, 
Pour peter I in uthentic and Standard Edition of the 
Lately published, a 8vo, Vol 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; om 








IV., price 12s. cloth. 








Now ready, price 3s. 6d. each, 
UROPEAN LIBRABR Y. 


LIFE of LUTHER, written by himself ; col- 
lected and by M. Micneter; with 
from his “* Table Talk,” Notes from Avupix, Portrait ‘after bees 
Cranacn, and Inde: 


Also, New Editions of the other Volumes. 
1, ROSCOE’S LIFE of LORENZO DE 


MEDICI. 


2. GUIZOT’S HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


REVOLUTION. 
3. DUMAS’ MARGUERITE DE VALOIS. 


4 and 5. ROSCOE’S LIFE of LEO X. 2 vols. 
D. Bogue, 86 Fleet Street, and all Booksellers. 





New work, just published, price 4s., neatly bound in cloth, 
H A R . 2S. 8 & 
: y the Rev. DENIS KELLY, M.A., 
Minister of Trinity ‘Church 8 St. Bride's, and Author < “ Self-Inspection” 
+L eye all 


Amongst a Sande Ganon etched oe the following :—The 
Thankiess Child—the Minister of the ‘Gane wi ith modern instances of 
boy rd Seceder—the Guileless—the Hypo- 

crite—the ici the Maligned, &c. &c. 








Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London, 








Published by Edwards and Hughes, Ave Maria Lane. 











2 ae em LIBRARY: 





A Weekly Journal for the he of Chit. 
dren and Lee em, with Ilustrative ot — Price ON 
PENNY. No March 2%, 1846; and No. V., Supplemen 


of PERESTING “occURREN CES of th the Month, with Uiottetions t 
expressly suited for the perusal of Young 
Part I. just published, price Sixpence. 


London: C. Wood and Co., Pe Court, Fleet Street ; and all 
ksellers and } 








In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 
pene on the CON DITION of the 
PEOPLE of IRELAND. 
yy THOMAS tei ed FOSTER,: Esq. 
Of the Middle "remple, Barrister-at-Law, “ The Times Commissioner.” 
Reprinted from “ The Times,” with oer Notes and Additions. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 





New Poems. 
Now ready, in post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
H M E 
By a POETASTER. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


8, 


R 





Now ready, gratis, and post-free, on application, 
COE nse S LIBRARY ADDENDA; 
ie of En; fish, French, and Italian Books, pub- 
lished ouieat 7. years 844 and taal a 
press! s to HooxHan’s 
oitee tae AND at a> ite eo teen, 
Opera Boxes and Stalls for the Season and by the Night. 





Cheapest Volume ever published. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


HARPE'S LONDON MAGAZINE. 





for General Reading, 
ay in ar —_ Sora et nage =n doubie colons, in a new and ele- 
gant <_< nearly Sixty W: same Zz, 
the most nent Artists; a_i = — ay ly 40. 


} XE ay 4 - 

N.B. Neary Seven Hundred favourable notices ofthe Public Press have 
appeared. Orders received the Publisher, T. B. Smanrs, 15 Skinner 
Street, or of any Bookseller in Fown or Country. 
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Works recently published. . 


"We 
The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S SERMONS, 
preached at St. Paul’s and other Churches. 8yo, 12s. : 


2, om 
The Rev. THOMAS DALE’S DOMESTIC 

LITURGY and FAMILY CHAPLAIN. Post 4to. 
[On April 8th. 


3. 
The Rev. T. H. HORNE’S INTRODUCTION 
to the STUDY ofthe SCRIPTURES. New Edit. 5 vols. 8vo. 
[On Thursday nest. 


4. 
The Right Hon. Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH’S 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


. 5. 
The PEOPLE. By J. Micueter. Translated, 
with the Author’s especial approbation, by C. Cocxs, B.L, 
Post 8vo, 9s.; Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. 


6. : 
PEDESTRIAN REMINISCENCES at HOME 
and ABROAD. By Sytvaxvs. Post 8vo. [Next Week, 


7. 
The LIFE of a TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN, 
~ rr la‘e Sir Geo. LerEvRE, M.D. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
s 


Mrs. BRAY’S NOVELS and ROMANCES. 
Collective Edition. 10 vols. 7 8vo, with Illustrations, 37, 


REYNARD the FOX. Reproduced in Rhyme. 
By Samvet Naxtor. ater — 8vo, scroll capitals, 18s. 


GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. Illus- 


trated by the Etching Olub. Square crown 8vo, 21¢.; mo- 
rocco, 36s. 


1. 
THOMSON’'S SEASONS. Illustrated by the 


Etching Club. Square crown Ay 218.; moroceo, 36s, 


BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. 
7th Edition. 8vo, Smirke's Designs, ; gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 
8 vols. 8vo, without Plates, “a 14s. 6 


HORACE’S ODES. Book II. Translated into 
English Verse, by H. G. Rosinsox. Fep. 8¥o. 
I n the press, 


STABLE TALK and TABLE TALK; ot, 


Spectacles for Young Sportsmen. By Harry Hinoven. 
8vo, 12s. 


WEBSTER and PARKER'S ENCYCLO- 


— of DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 8vo, 1000 Woodcuts, 
s. . 


16. 
GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITEC- 
TURE. &vo, 1000 Woodcuts, 2/. 12. 6d. 


17, 
Bp. BUTLER’S MODERN and ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY. New Edition. 8vo, 9s.; bound, 10s, 


18. : 
Bp. BUTLER’S ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY. 23 coloured Maps. New Edition. 8vo, 12s. 


19. 
Bp. BUTLER’S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY. 23 coloured Maps. New Edition. 8vo, 12%. 


20. 
Bp. BUTLER’S ATLAS of MODERN and 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 45 colouted Maps. New Edi- 
io 0, 24s. 


The Rev. Dr. 8. T. BLOOMFIELD'S EPITOME 
EVANGELICA. With Notes and Clavis. 18mo. 
[Nearly ready. 


The Rev. Dr. BLOOMFIELD’ S ‘LEXILOGUS 


SCHOLASTICUS; or, Improved Elementary Greek Lexicon. 
18mo, 3s, 


STEEL’S SHIPMAS: TER. New Edition, te- 
= throughout. Edited by G. WintmMons, M.A. 8y¥0, 
2ls [Nearly ready. 


of NAVAL BOOK- 
[Nearly ready. 


NESBIT’S PRACTICAL MENSURATION, 
13th Edition, 12mo, Woodcuts, 6s, KEY, 5s. 


24. 
TATE’S EPITOME 
KEEPING. 8yo, 5s. 


: 26. 
WALFORD’S CUSTOMS’ LAWS. Compiled, 
printed, and published by Authority. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


London; Lonemay, Baows, Gaexx, and Loxewans. 


Mr, James’s New Novel. 
Now ready, in Three Volumes, post 8vo, price 14 11s. 6d. 


THE STEPMOTHER 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornbill. 





THE PARLOUR NOVELIST. 


A SERIES OF WORKS OF FICTION BY THE MOST CELEBRATED AUTHORs, 


This day is published, 


THE CHATEAU D’ITF. 
A Romance, by ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
Forming the Third Volume of this Series. 


Already published, 


TALES BY THE O'HARA FAMILY. 


Part I., containing Crohoore of the Billhook and the Fetthes. 


THE COMMANDER OF MALTA. 


A Romance of Provence, by EUGENE SUE. 
Price of each Volume, 2s. sewed, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Belfast: SIMMS and M‘INTYRE. London: W. S. ORR and CO. Dublin: CUMMING wi 
FERGUSON. Glasgow: RICHARD GRIFFIN and CO. 





Now ready, in imperial folio, Part I. of 


THE ORIENTAL ALBUM; 


Or, Historical, Pictorial, and Ethnographical Sketches, illustrating the Human Families in the Valley 
of the Nile; their Costumes, Usages, Habits, Modes of Life, &c. &<. 
With Letterpress Description, and Iltustrative Woodcuts. 


By E. PRISSE, Esq. 


The Work will be published in Five Parts. Each Part will contain Six Plates. 
The Whole of the Letterpress will be given with the last Part. 


Prints in Covers, per Part, 11. 18.; Prints in Covers, tinted after Originals, 21. 2s.; Colowred und Moxunted as 
Originals, and in Portfolio, 31. 38. 


BORNEO, JAVA, SINGAPORE, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA. 
In One Volume, post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


TRADE AND TRAVEL IN THE FAR EAST; 


Recollections of Cwentp-one Pears passed re Haba, Singapore, Australia, and China. 
By G. F. DAVIDSON, Esq. 


In One Volume, post 8vo, price 6s. 


ENTERPRISE IN TROPICAL AUSTRALIA. 


By G. WINDSOR EARL. 


PROFESSOR WILSON’S CONTINUATION OF MILL’S HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 


HISTORY OF BRITISIL INDIA, 


From 1805 to 1835. 
By HORACE HAYMAN WILSON, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 
Volume I., price 148. Volume IT. will be ready in Aprit, 


Now ready, in Bvo, price 21s. 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 
Panserit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Gothic, Srvman, anvseladonic Languages. 


By Professor F. BOPP. 
Translated from the German by Lieut. EASTWICK, M.R.A.8.; and Bdited by Professor H. H. WILSON. 





MADDEN and MALCOLM, 8 Leadenhall Street. 
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On March Sist will be published, Part I., in royal 4to, containing Three coloured Maps, 
at the extraordinary price of 1s, 


GILBERT’S 
{0DERN ATLAS OF THE WORLD 
FOR THE PEOPLE; 


WITH AN 


Introduction to the Physical Geography of the Globe, 


AND 
AN ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF THE LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES 
OF 24,000 PLACES. 


The Proprietor trusts that the public approval which has been so extensively bestowed 

on his previous Works on Geography will be continued to the present publication. He 

v ietermined.that it shall not only be by far the cheapest, but the very best work that has 
ver been issued, at treble the price, either in this or any other country. 


THE DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF THE WORK WILL BE— 


|. Maps, beautifully engraved on steel, from original drawings, including very copious 
ani the best accredited information derived from geographers and travellers of decided 
reputation. 

9, Eath Part will contain three Maps, accurately coloured in outline. 


3, The Consulting Index, of 24,000 Places, which will of itself be a Gazetteer of 
Reference, has been compiled with the greatest care. 


4, The Divisional Maps of the Continents each have a scale, shewing the lineal di- 
mensions of the respective countries in contrast with England; the same Maps have also 
the Points of the Compass, within the circle of which is introduced a miniature Map of the 
quarter of the globe in which the country is situated—shewing at 4 glance the position 
and area each particular empite or state occupies in comparison with the Continent to 
which it belongs. 

5. The Work will be completed in eleven Parts, and the entire publication issued by 
February 1, 1847. 

6. To enable the public to judge of the Work, and decide how far the promises of 
the Proprietor are borne out by the performance, he undertakes to supply every Bookseller 
in the United Kingdom with the first two Parts of the Work, through his usual corre- 
spondent or agent, on a distinct guarantee to take back all unsold copies of these Parts up 
to January 1847. By this arrangement, every person in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
will be able fo command a sight of the Work, and to decide with ¢onfidetice on the distin- 

guishing features and merits of this national undertaking. 





Just published, Parts I. to IV., each containing 32 pages royal 8vo, price 7d., and 
Parts V. and VI, (56 pages each), price 1s. (to be continued Monthly), 


GILBERT'S 
NEW UNIVERSAL ETYMOLOGICAL AND 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


EMBRACING ALL THE TERMS USED IN ART, SCIENCE, 
AND LITERATURE. 


The publication of a New Erymotoctcat and Proxouncive Dictionary of the 
Enxcuiisn LaxGuaae, based upon the Dictionaries of Johnson and Walker, and compre- 
hending all the principal terms which have been introduced and established since their 
day to the present time in Literature, and in the various depaftments of Natural and 
Mechanical Science, Arts, and Manufacture, lias been long felt as a desideratum in British 
Literature, which, if well supplied, could not fail to prove highly useful and acceptable to 
the litefary and sciéntific world wherever the English language is read or spoken. To 
supply this desideratum is the object of the present Work. It will be completed in 34 
Monthly Parts, and form one or two handsome royal octavo volumes, of about 1500 pages. 
Several thousand words which occur in our old standard English authors will be embraced, 
the obsolete being carefully marked as such, and quotations generally given from the pas- 
sages in which they occur. The roots from which the terms are derived dre printed in 
italics, obviating the difficulties which otherwise occur to persons not familiar with the 
Greek, Hebrew, or other ancient alphabets. A compendious Grammar of the English 
Language will be given during the course of publication; and at the end of the Work, a 
copious Vocabulary of French, Latin, and other foreign phrases and words now used by 
English writers. In Natural History, all the classes, orders, families, and recognised 
genera of animals, plants, or minerals, will be described as now classified by the most 
eminent Naturalists: in fact, nothing shall be wanting to render the Work one of univer- 
sal reference and useful information for the private or public Library, the Counting-house, 
the School, or the University. 


The publisher has received 4 great many communications, inquiring whu the Author 
of the Untversan DicTionagy is? In answer to all such cotrespondents, Mr. Gilbert 
has to state, that there exists no reason why the Author’s name should not be known, 
save an earnest wish on his part that the Work should be tested solely by its own intrinsic 
worth. Mr. Gilbert; however, may state, that the gentleman in question is personally 
known, and his talents appreciated, by some of the most eminent professors in the 
Universities of London, Oxford, Dublin; Edinburgh, and Glasgow, and that he is himself 
an author of several publications connécted with Natural Science and Polite Literature, 
and has been for several years a lecturer in one of our Universities. 








Just published, the Third Edition, in 200 full-sized royal 18mo pages, price 3s. 6d., or with the Maps coloured only 4s. bound, 


GILBERT’S 
GEOGRAPHY FOR FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


THIRTEEN VERY SUPERIOR STEEL-PLATE MAPS, AND FOUR WOODCUTS, VIZ. :— 
Map of the World in Hemispheres, with Pictorial Representations of the Mountains and Waterfalls, and Scales of the principal Rivers—The Solar System — 
Modelled Map of Geographical Terms—A Delineation of the Sizes of the most noted Lakes—The Seasons—The World as known at the Deluge— 
Ditto in the time of our Saviour—The Mariner's Compass—Maps of Europe—British Isles—Asia—Africa—North America— 
South America—Austtralasia—Diagrams of the Projections of Maps— 


AND AN ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF THE LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES OF 2500 PLACES. 





The following is a selection of a few of the Criticisms on this important Work : 


“A very neatly got up, and very excellently digested, and usefully illustrated volume, 
than which we cannot recommend our readers to a more serviceable and pleasant guide to 
oue of the most y and agreeable of studies,”—Literary Gazette. 

A most excellent Geography and one that we can cordially reeommend. We have 
» hesitation in recommending this work as the most comprehensive of its kind; it con- 
‘ains nothing superfluous; its arrangement is philosophical and-well adapted for instruc« 
tion ; and the maps and illustrations are in the jighest style of art.”—Atlas. 

The volume contains an immense mass of geographical information; the Maps, too, 
ate very distinet.”— Spectator. , 
of is really fit for the purpose it professes to serve, which is more than can be said 
nea Seographies. It is illustrated with neatly drawn Maps, one of which, represent- 
bard of land and water in relief, is a beautiful specimen of att.”—Gardeners’ 
it folis admirably adapted to, and fully merits, the place which the proprietor intends 

in ‘families and schools ;’ the more so, as it is remarkably cheap. It is also quite 











sufficiently cépious for general reference; and to those who have too long neglected this 
very useful and entertaining study—and there are too many such,—this is exactly the 
book to take up, as it gives, in addition to the usual dty enumeration of rivers, towns, and 
inhabitants, numerous observations on the government, character, and general condition 
of the different inhabitants of the globe. We are decidedly of opinion that the proprietor 
has succeeded in his ‘ efideavour to produce an attractive and useful summary of the sub- 
ject,’ and think his wish ‘that the book may become permanently established,’ deserves to 
be gratified.”—Court Journal. 

“This is a very great improvement upon the pre-existing geogfaphical guides for the 
use of schools and families. It is simple in its definitions and descriptions, and enters into 
minute details with considerable perspicuity and great accuracy. T e maps and diagrams 
are well drawn. We are well aware of the difficulty which exists in dispiac old- 
established class-books of any kind; but we feel convinced that when the one re us 
becomes known to preceptors and families generally, it will receive a most extensive 
patronage.” — Weekly Dispatch. 


*s* Any Lady or Gentleman directly connected with the profession of Education, and willing to adopt this Work, may have a specimen copy gtatuitously, 
on special application, by letter or personally, to the Proprietor. 





London: JAMES GILBERT, 49 Paternoster Row ; 


JOHN MENZIES, Edinburgh; JAMES MACLEOD, Glasgow; CUMMING and FERGUSON, Dublin; and by order of every Bookseller, 
Stationer, &c, in the United Kingdom. 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








—_ ee 
13 Great Marlborough Street, 


A THIRD EDITION OF THE NEW TIMON: 
A ROMANCE OF LONDON. 


“ One of the most remarkable 


No poem 
glories.”—Sun. 


e New " will bear comparison with 


Post 8vo, elegantly bound, price 7s. 6d. 


¢ . * “* > 4 
poems of the present generation—remarkable in a threefold degree—its conception being strictly 
pong nh moral. It haa beauties of no ordinary lustre; the animus of the work is essentially humanising, its plot ingenious, and its effect alt 


|—its language and imagery new—its 
4 bold, harmonious, and orig; 


length has issued from the English press for a number of years, with anything approaching to the ability of ‘ The New Timon,’—it augurs a resuscitation of our Bariy 


“« This is truly a magnificent poem, and can be treated with no co'd voice of criticism. In sentiment it is noble and lofty, pure and cavating; its accents fall like manna on ty 
heart. ‘The New Timon 


not ted to its author. Yes; a great 
Se aew-hle rapid perception. 


ideality, in his lines; and, in addition, a quality which in these days will 


with any one of the poetic tales 
poet is at length before the world. 


‘The New Timon’ will become a standard 
be a 


of Byron; and we say advisedly, justice will not be done to this n work of genius, if lasting fame 


study beside Byron; It has much of his keen and subtle wit=jy 
The author has many of the first requisites of his art. His mind is elevated and pure; his diction terse, vigorous, and mellifluous ; there is th 


great recommendation, his narrative is full of interest. There is much, too, of satire, keen, caustic, 


severe—witness that on O'Connell. Ina word, we think ‘The New Timon’ a production whieh will have a wide and lasting reputation.”—Hood’s Magazine. 


TRAVELS 





NARRATIVE OF THE 


OF LADY HESTER 


STANHOPE; 


FORMING THE COMPLETION OF HER MEMOIRS. 
Uniformly printed, in 3 vols. post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 31s. 6d. bound, (Just ready.) 


‘* This work is intended to complete the ‘Memoirs’ of Lady Hester Stanhope. As the ‘Memoirs’ embraced a 
- the ‘decline and fall’ of her Ladyship’s somewhat visionary Empire in the 
her 


riod of about fifteen years, in which were traced the causes which lt 
, the ‘ Travels’ will take up tet, + from the time she quitted England ; and, by a faithful narratiy 
mary adventures, shew the riseand growth of her Oriental greatness. A distinct line may at once be drawn between this and all other books of travels in the East—( 


it boasts of a heroine who marches at the head of Arab tribes through the Syriam Desert—who calls Governors of Cities to her aid while she excayates the earth in search of hidden ra. 
sures—who sends Generals with their 


defenceless and to sit down a 


to ci fire and sword into the fearful passes of a mountainous country to avenge the death of a mardered travelle: 
= fasta the midst of them. The work will introduce the reader to a more familiar acquaintance with the Syrians and Arabs, and t 


un 
habits, customs, and feelings of these strange nations, than perhaps any book that has hitherto appeared.” 


LIVES OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 
By THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 


Vol. I., congtg WILLIAM the CONQUEROR, Printed and Ilus- 
y with Miss Strickland’s “Lives of the Queens of England,” 


trated uniform 
in small 8vo, price 10s. 6d. bound. (Just ready.) 


The SIXTH VOLUME of 


LETTERS and DESPATCHES. - Edited by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, 


G.C.M.G., &e. 8v0. 


N.B. The Seventh Volume will be ready in April. 


ALGERIA and TUNIS in 1845. 
J. CLARK KENNEDY, 18th Royal Irish, An Account or A Jovaney 
MADE THROUGH THE Two RecEncies, by Viscount FIELDING and Cap- 


tain KE NEDY. 2 vols., 21s. bound. 


HISTORY of the CAPTIVITY of NAPO- 


LEON at ST. HELENA. 
first translated 


By General Count MONTHOLON. Now 
and published from the Author’s Original Manuscript. 
- 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. bound. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


EMILIA WYNDHAM. By the Author o 
“TWO OLD MEN’S TALES,” “MOUNT SOREL,” &c. 3 vols. 


[Just ready. 


CONFESSIONS of a PRETTY WOMAN. 
By Miss PARDOE, Authorese of “The City.of the Sultan,” &e. 3 vols 
At sixteen she 


outs 1 presented, a gag 
ted 

ocean: 

panted 


again 


That Adam called “ the happiest of men.” 


III. 


PARVENUS. By Mrs. GORE, 


Authoress of “ Mothers and Daughters,” “The Banker's Wife,” &c. 5% 


The ROBERTSES on their TRAVELS. By 


Mrs. TROLLOPE, Authoress of “ The Barnabys in America.” “ The Vicar 
of Wrexhil},” “ The Attractive Man,” &c. 


3 vols. 


NEW EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING INTERESTING WORKS ARE NOW READY. 


1. A FOURTH EDITION ofthe CRESCENT 


- the CROSS. By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. 2 vols., 
s : 


2. ATHIRD EDITION of REVELATIONS 
of RUSSIA in 1846. 2 vols., 21s, 


3. ATHIRD EDITION of Mr. DISRAELI’S 
SYBIL. 3 vols. 


4. A SECOND EDITION of Lady HESTER 
STANHOPE’S MEMOIRS. $ vols. . 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





5. A SECOND EDITION of MEMOIRS 


- — CHARLES STUART. By C. L. KLOSE, Esq. 
vols. - 


6. A SECOND EDITION of the DUKE of 
WELLINGTON’S MAXIMS and OPINIONS. dvo, 12s. 

7. ASECOND EDITION of the DIARY and 
MEMOIRS of SOPHIA DOROTHEA, CONSORT of 
GEORGE I. 2 vols. 


8. A SECOND EDITION of REVELA- 
TIONS.of SPAIN in 1846. 2 vols., 21s, 





9. A NEW and REVISED EDITION of Miss 
STRICKLAND’S LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, 
8 vols., 10s. 6d. each. 

10. A SECOND EDITION of LETTERS of 
MARY QUEEN of SCOTS, Edited by Miss SrrickLax?, 
2 vols., 2l1s. 4 OB 

11. A THIRD EDITION of the Rev. R.C a 
BOLD’S HISTORY of MARGARET CATCHPOLE. 1 ¥!, 


with Plates, 103. 6d..' " * : 
12. A SECOND. EDITION of Mr. WHITE'S 





THREE YEARS in CONSTANTINOPLE. 3 vols. with 
34 IMustrations, 24s. 
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